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M* QMbry «f AJg*bw t llmplm BmA 
TBi ffeimtoo Rood across the Alps, from Geo- 
era. to Mfeittis one of the most glorious monu¬ 
ments «f Napoleon’s enterprise. The route eroi- 
umdfMm the attention of all travellers by 
tfctJmtiy, variety, and grandeur, of the ob- 
jeotswh-oh it incessantly presents to the view. 
ttmUbe difficult, perhaps impossible, to se¬ 
lect mother tract of equal extent, in which be 
woriilnd such diversity of scenery, embracing 
alt (halls wild, awfol and snblime in the polar 

SS «f everlasting snow; and all that is bean- 
jturesque and magnificent in the moon- 
rests and waters of more temperate re- 
Tbis road was began in 1801, by M. 
author of the ;pkn. Imagination can 
[conceive the obstacles opposed to this 
king. The road was required to cross 
mmsand precipices, and perforate hard rocks; 
MPfeany places it was to rest on crags, nn- 
- by time and torrents, which it was 

* tf to support and consolidate. The ex- 
at these works,however, fully answered 
taffiMetatioas formed from the talents of the 
dn. From Brieg to Domo D’Ossola, the 
wllMSes twenty-two bridges, through seven 
one seven hundred feet in length, ri- 
terijVH feet, and descends 5.225 feet. The 
Gilfery of Algaby may be considered one of the 
most remarkable views on the whole route. 
Ilia Gallery,or Tnimel, is 215 feet long, and is 
cat entirely through an immense mass of solid 
granite. The sombre appearance of the inte¬ 
rior inf the Gallery is well contrasted with the 
dnerfidnem of the objects beyond it. The road 
a mi winding in various directions in the $*- 
Ink* The Gallery is, perhaps, lees affected 
by changes of the weather than most others, in 
omaequence, perhaps, of '(the peculiar solidity 
ofthenaterials of which it is composed. It now 
mini then happens, however, that the species of 
meat which unites the masses of granite gives 
wy after severe fcpsts, and in consequence 
hip fragments (all and obstruct toe passage. 

Rflstttafts tf the Tsaspls mf CoMsrd, Ate. 
All that now remains of the Temple of Con- 
mi at Rome, is eight pillars of oriental gran¬ 
ite. Soaroely any thing is left above the arohi- 
tame; ill tost exists is of brick; and there are 
arcbn in it over the intercolumniations. This 
feapfe was destroyed by fire, and was proba- 
kj repaired in haste; the materials employed 
W probably belonged to different buildings, 
hr aetkhsr the diameter ot toe pillars nor the 
w t neo h umu ations are equal. One of them has 
yfe hn lh r been made up of fragments oftwodif- 
tert ptBan, so that the diameter is perceptibly 

K near the summit than in the middle. 

m are composed of Doric and Ionic, 
risH. The bases and capitals are of white 
mihto, end with toe exception above mentkn- 
ri ne formed each of one Hook of granite; 
te Me altogether 43 feet in height, and 13 feet 


ft Was long supposed that the edifice to which I 
tee pillanbdonged, was that temple of Con- 
owd where Tally assembled the 8enate on Cata- 
Sas’sowwpiracy. In fect,tbe Temple went by 


this name for a long period, but now, that it has 
beoome the fashion with Roman antiquaries to 
call into dispute the names given to ancient 
buildings, the Temple of Concord has been 
to change its name, and is now conjec¬ 
tured to be a Temple of Fortune; there seems 
to \ no direct evtdenoe for the change. 

In front of these fine ruins is the remains of 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonaus (the thundererO 
erected by Augustus, in gratitude for his escape 
from the lightning which killed one of his ate 
fondants preceding his titter. The pillars on 
the left of the picture overgrown with moss, are 
of great size, four feet four inches in diameter; 
ana appear to have been tinged with a purple 
colour, which may still be clearly observed in 
the fluting near the capitals. Upon the lateral 
frieze are sculptured several ornaments connec¬ 
ted with sacrifices. 

The church of Santa Martina also on the left 
of the picture, is now dedicated to St Luke, 
and one of the oldest churches in Rome still in 

repair. It was given to the Academy of Paint¬ 
ers who dedicated it to their patron St. Luke. 

Its subterranean vaults are well worth seeing; 
annexed to the church is the gallery blunging; 
to the Academy of St Luke. It contains the 
portraits of a number of the most celebrated 
painters ; among others that of Raphael, and a 
portrait of the saint by that master. 

The general reader never tiros of reading of 
Rome and its antiquities; the Coliseum the 
Capitol, the Forum, St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
never fail to gratify the enthusiasm c*i classi- 
cal enthusiast The pensive redactions I 

by the recollections of the historic past are more 
freely called up In Rom than elsewhere. Cite 

readers who desire to pursue to# subject are re. 

ferred to a most charming bMK f entitled 
"Rome in the Nineteenth Century” written by 
a lady of fine taste and talent, with all toe play- 
fulness of a female pen, light, graceful, and in- 
foresting, and yet filled with desirable informa* 
tion, which all should possess, and yet few at¬ 
tain, because the generality of books on the sub¬ 
ject of Rome are filled only with dry details. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, on the contra¬ 
ry, will delight every reader with toe least preten¬ 
tions to taste. 

WOMAN. 

A -Bv Bstar Coutwall. 

Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 

Who loveth us even while life departs; 

Ob, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain ; 

Ob, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 

What, woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower? 

The star that is bright in the wildest hour ? 

The bird that eotnes singing to sterner breast ? 

Ah?should we not teach it to love its nest? 

Come on! let us vow that they all are fair; 

Let's shout of their virtues to earth and air ! 

Let's soothe them, and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day! 

Ob, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold. 

All you of the sterner and courier moon; 




Is toe spirit tost calmeto andcrowneth life. 
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A TALE OF MEXICAN LIFE* 

It was a fine-looking, but deadly-broiling noon 
on 4 ho sea coast of Vera Cruz, when thejolly boat 
of the Mexican frigate “ Libertad” pushed off 
for the ominous island of Sacrificial, What 
condition this miserable patch of distempered 
sand may be in now, we cannot say: at the 
period we allude to,it was a moat wretched place, 
whose only inhabitants were lizards, turkey- 
buzzards, vermin of all classes and grades, a 
u garrison” of half a score of ragged Mexican 
soldiers, and several negroes, who kept huts, 
where fiery aquadiente drams and rank Cam- 
peachy cigars were vended* It was a glorious 
place for the orgies of yellow fever. Human 
bones were strewn about in all directions. 

The boat of the national frigate, that was 
now pulling for the island, Was like anything but 
a British man-of-war’s boat. A midshipman in 
a broad straw bat, with one side of the brim bent 
down and held between his teeth to keep off the 
sun's rays that glared upon the sea, was lolling 
in the stern sheets, puffing a long cigar from the 
other end of his mouth. He seemedto be think¬ 
ing as little of the “ sickly season,” as of his 
present duty. His blue jacket was like those 
worn in our own service, except the Mexican 
eagle and serpent upon the button; but there 
was a profusion of gold lace upon his white ker¬ 
seymere trowsers, whose punty was in a rapid 
way of defacement from the hot ashes of the 
cigar which continued to fail as the boat rode 
over the unequal waves occasioned by a com¬ 
ing u norther*” His boat's crew consisted of an 
English cockswain and three naif-naked cottas. 
It iijiio volumes for the state of the Mexican 
navy. At the bottom of the boat lay two Mex¬ 
ican marines at full length,and guarded by four 
others, with loaded muskets, and a serjeant.— 
One of the prisoners was amusing himself with 
certain small and interesting intruders in the 
region of his dark matted locks, the other was 
fast asleep. They had been found guilty of in¬ 
subordination and mutiny against an officer, and 
were ordered ashore lobe shot. 

• Their ostensible ©fence was not, howerer, the 
only cause of their present sentence. There 
was a secret cause that had excited the officer's 
most deadly enmity against them. Availing 
himself of the very lax morality of the country, 
the said officer, partly by bribes to her parents, 
but more by promises that were poetically mag¬ 
nificent, and equally fabulous of result, had pos¬ 
sessed himself of a pretty coal-eyed nina from 
the interior, who had now been under his foster¬ 
ing wing some six months. Pablo, her lover, 
who was a young pqysono, had quickly followed 
and entered the national marine, in the hope of 
discovering some day, by watching the move¬ 
ments of bis officer, in what quarter of Vera 
Crux his lost fair one was secreted. This he 
was not long in effecting, as the town is small, 
and at this period was very thinly inhabited, 
owing to die sickly season, and also to the fre¬ 
quent firing of the Castle of St Juan Ulloa 
which was not then subjugated. The officer 
not beimr then aware of the previous acquain¬ 
tance ofrablo with his beautiful Indian, though 
he was well aware that his bribe to ter parents 
had rendered some young suitor am m 


well as herself, took no measures to keep him 
out of the town by extra duties on board gun 
boats or other vessels,so that frequent meetings 
of the lovers ensued. 

Don Jose, the captain of marines, was a man 
very much addicted to falling in love; and though 
by no means intending to return his first fur 
one to her parents, bad recently become desper¬ 
ately enamoured of the wife of one of his men, 
named Perez, who had been long in the service, 
but was descended from some old Castilian 
u stock” or “ blade” in the Spanish armies. Don 
Jose, finding the object of his new passion impreg¬ 
nable to all his assaults, scornfully refusing hu 
bribes, and laughing at his lies, made an end of 
the siege one fine dark windy night, andcarrisd 
her offby force to a distant quarter of the town. 
.Meantime he took especial care to keep her 
husband afloat, “ on duty.” 

Perez, however, with all the acuteness of 
Arguscyed jealousy, soon discovered what was 
transpiring ashore. He meditated sundry 
schemes of signal revenge; but upon mature 
reflection not finding any of them to lift mind, 
he determined, with all the patience of me who 
has a fixed purpose, to wait till he could effect it 
entirely to his wish. 

Perez and Pablo were shortly after transfer¬ 
red, with a few other marines, on board the 
»c boomer Tampico; when accidentaliy be< 1 <su¬ 
ing acquainted with their mutual wrongs, they 
agreed to take the next opportunity, when ashore, 
or way-laying our sea-landsman 1 Lothario. The 
consequence was, that Don Ji p- 

ed with his life from the hand of the justly 
dictive Perez; and seeking refuge and consols- 
tion a short time after at the abode of his first 
youthful victim, was met at the door by herknrer, 
Pablo, who threatened certain death if he 
tempted to enter then—or at any future period. 
Don Jose drew his sword fiercely ; but, recol¬ 
lecting that his rank made its use unnecessary 
in this case, retired to t£e guard-house, ana 
sending a party of his men to mim Pablo, had 
him quickly snipped off to the Libertad frigate 
as prisoner. Here he was joined by Perez, who 
was in a similar predicament ; and asummmary 
court-martial having tried them, without any 
weight being attached to their half-heard de¬ 
fence, they were ordered the punishment of 
deatji, for offering violence to the person of their 
commanding officer. 

In pursuance of this sentence, they were now 
being conveyed to Sacrifices for execution next 
morning at day-break. The boat landed them 
with their guards, and then pulled off again for 
the frigate. 

The crew of the Libertad ^though the naval 
officers were all English) was composed of an 
ungainly mixture of Portuguese, French and 
Mexicans; some called w marinorns,” others m 
the shape of marines, and British seamen* A 
party of the latter had been to Sacrificios in the 
morning with the launch, and having given their 
officer “ the slip,” had congregated into the ne¬ 
gro huts, and there treated themselves and Mex¬ 
ican ragamuffin soldiers from the dilapidated 
guard-house, with plentiful potations of agua- 
stieBte. to dnnk King George’s health! Wn®° 
the prisoners arrived, the “soldiery” were » a 
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very tfiaorderhr state; staggering about proudly, 
striking their breasts and exclaiming, “Mejica- 
no! Mejicano!” and occasionally, by way of 

C itode for their exhilerated condition, ming- 
the name of his Britannic majesty, pro¬ 
nounced ad libitum. The interference of the 
new comers, who claimed more authority than 
was due to their rank, upon the impertinent 
s ore of being quite sober, gradually induced a 
disturbance and broil, during which the two 
prisoners escaped, and made off to a remote part 
of the bland. 

Upon such a place as Sacrificios it was scarce¬ 
ly possible that they could remain long undis¬ 
covered; and to leave it was equally beyond 
two men, however, hid themselves 
in a bole under the lee of a hot and crumbling 
sand bank. Here, in hoarse whispers, they spoke 
of their iii;» fate, and at sunset they 

bad come to the following determination. 

Though sentence of death had been passed, it 
bad nevertheless been left at the option of Don 
Jose to pardon either, or both, if he pleased; 
the offence^ though not investigated, being 
evidently of & private and not a public nature. 

one of them could kill him when 
he came to Sacrificios to enforce their sentence, 
the other taking car® previously to surrender 
bamaelf at the gaud-house, so as to prevent his 
implication, it wiub very probable that the latter 
would be pardoned, and the former only suffer. 
Who should do tbci deed was settled in a most 
characteristic manner. The Mexicans are 
most confirmed gamblers; and as to death, they 
as careless about it as can be imagined of I 
people. Perez drew forth a very small 
dirty pack of Spanish cards, and they 
agreed to- play for every thing they possessed: 
(this may seem * forced and unnatural’* to the 
Great Cockaigne;) when the one who lost all 
liiii money, silver buttons, trinketB, cigars, and 
clothes, though the latter only were not to be 
taken, should kill 'Don Jose by any means be 
could, either secretly that night, or if he came 
there. oftenly the next morning. 

And thus in ghastly silence, at the dusk of even¬ 
ing, while the sound of the sea uj>on the near 
shire came surging low upon the ear, exchang¬ 
ing nods and looks at each other, indicative of 
flse progress of the game^-oA pausing to listen 
if those who were searebing for them were ap¬ 
proaching their hiding place—did those men sit 
crouching in the sand bole, with their knees 
touching each other, and their eyes bent close 
down upon the obscure oracular cards, to deci¬ 
pher their fate as they alternately displayed them 
in the fast-fading light. 

By the time the moon was an hour high, Perez 
bad woo every thing belonging to his comrade. 
He accordingly rose, and receiving from him his 
money, consisting or a quarter ot a dollar and 
sundry medios,his buttons, tobacco, half a pack 
of cards, three gilt rings, and two rosarios, or¬ 
namented with tinsel and little green silk tassels, 
they embraced each other several times, with 
looks of sensibility and affectionate intelligence 
—that perhaps had never before been expressed 
upon their features—and parted. 

Perez immediately betook himself, by a short 
cut, to the guard-house, and surrendered him- 
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If to the three half-drunk dancing soldiers, and 
a sedate, towering-drunk corporal. The rest, 
who could stand, were all out in pursuit, beaded 
by Bon Jose, who had subsequently arrived on 
the island. 


Meanwhile, Pablo, after a pause to collect 
himself for the accomplishment of tbe deed that 
had thus devolved upon him, slowly and cauti¬ 
ously moved forth to reconnoitre. He had not 
proceeded far, when he heard the sound of ap¬ 
proaching men, forming one of the parties, that 
were in search of him and bis comrade. As he 
came nearer, he clearly distinguished the shrill 
voice of Don Jose. Tbe young Mexican made 
a rapid, yet noiseless, descent to the sea-shore, 
along which the party were approaching, and 
I them before they were well in sight, 
stole himself into the sea, and swam, or rather 
floated, as low in the water asp«isible,till they 
had passed. He purposed following them, in 
order to watch his opportunity when Don Jam 
might be separated a short distance from his 
men; but tbe former manoeuvre was rendered 
unnecessary by Don Jose seating himself upon 
a stone to rest, giving ofders to the soldiers as to 
the direction in which they were to searchbefore 
rejoining him. 

They were no sooner out of sight, than Pablo 
issued from tbe sea and advanced rapidly to¬ 
wards Don Jose. The latter thought at first that 
it was a messenger with news of the fugitive; 
but seeing the glitter of a drawn blade, added 
to a peculiarity of manner in the approaching 
figure, be started up and placet! himself in a 
posture of defence. The young Mexican, though 
new to the service of arms, was most expert, 
like many of his countrymen from the interior, 

in the use of the knife; and grasping liiii bay.. 

onet in the same style, it became a dreadful 
weapon in his band, which nothing but an equal 
skill in his antagonist's sword could withstand. 
Don Jose had scarcely time to recognize and 
call upon him to surrender himself, ere Pablo 
attacked him with a spirit and vigor that pro- 
eluded nil further parley, not even giving him 
breath to call for assistance. 


The contest was not of long duration. Don 
Jose wounded Pablo slightly several times, but 
fearing to make a thorough-going lunge, because, 
if it failed, his own fate was pretty certain, he 
continued to retire backwards a step at a time, 
till stumbling, be fell at his length, and his an¬ 
tagonist, striking the sword from his hand, stood 
over him with his uplifted weapon. 

Don Jose instantly rose upon his knees with 
his hands elevated to avert the descending point, 
and begged his life. Pablo paused a moment, 
indecisive; when, remembering his faith plight¬ 
ed to his comrade, he exclaimed“ No—you 
shall die as you deserve; but 1 will not kill you 
in that attitude. Rise, and take your sword once 
more, and be quick about it, lest your men 
return.” As he said this, tbe young Mexican 
drew himself up with that degree of abstraction 
and dignity which generally accompanies tbe 
sudden transition of feeling in a magnanimous 
action; when the wily Don Jose sprung upon him 
like a tiger-cat, and snatching the bayonet from 
his relaxed hand, thrust it deep into his breast. 
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and Pablo, with ooe long convulsive gasp rested 
and fell lifeless upon the sand. 

Don Jose quickly returned to the guard-bouM. 
Finding the other prisoner already in custody, 
he gare the strictest and most peremptory in- 
junctions as to his safe keeping, and chuckling 
with bitter glee at the further satisfaction he 
should hare in the morning, betook himself to 
rest. 

When Peres understood the fate of hie com¬ 
rade, he as readily saw his own, and with one 
shrug of the shoulders reconciled himself as well 
as he could to the unlucky disappointment and 
its consequences. In the course of the night he 
drew forth his tattered pack of cards, ana alter¬ 
ed to play with the soldiers who were guarding 
him for all he had; they thought it would be 
very easy to win every thing man a man who 
was to die in the morning, and of course could 
have no need for, and must be equally careless 
about losing his mooey and “ valuables.” They 
were deceived. Peres never played with so 
much skill as upon this occasion, and his luck, 
by a freak of fortune oommon enough in each 
cases, was unfailing. Hfe made the most han- 
rnrdous bets, and won them; he gave any odds 
ufpon any card, and still won. Having nearly 
possessed himself of all the money, ornaments 
and other trumpery of the soldiers, he was oblig- 
ed to desist, ms the dawn was breaking; be 
therefore gave them in charge to one whom he 
could depend upon, to be conveyed to his wife in 
Vera Cruz, together with a short message be¬ 
tween an adieu and an. injunction. 

At gun-fire aboard the Libertad—from which 
lift 44 garrison” of Sacrificios generally took 

their time.-Perez was led forth to execution, 

with a cigar in his mouth. We do not say that 
be was insensible to the end that awaited him; 
but knowing that it was inevitable, his presence 
of mind was disturbed by no bopes,and his nerves 
wen not of a kind to be sliaken by fears. Hie 
only thing that superseded indifference, was a 
bitter sense of the injustice of bis fate. The gj 
a Mexican by birth and parentage, bis grand¬ 
father bad been a soldier of some small link in 
Old Spain, and Perez seeing nothing but Mex¬ 
icans around him. thought be could not show his 
own contempt of death sufficiently without in¬ 
cluding the people of the country he was about 
to 44 quit” and who were to fire at him, he laid 
bis hand upon his breast, with an air of hauteur, 
as though he had descended from a grandee, ex- 
ebuning— 44 Soy Espanol; Castellano! y no Me- 
jicana mestizo.* 1 * 

Don Jose, with an enraged voice, ordered the 
foremost party, who were marines, to load.-* 
While they were doing so with their usual awk¬ 
wardness,Perez addressed the officer with scorn- 
fid composure, holding bis cigar between a finger 
and thumb. 

44 Don Jose, you are a coward. I know it by 
your having killed Pablo. He was far more 
expert with ms weapon than you with yours: his 
death must have been effected by some foul trick 
orpromise.” 

With a furious execration, Don Jose snatched 


•Isma Spaniard! 
Mexican! 


i Castillian!— not a 


a musket from the band of the marine neaitot 
to him. and fired at his victim. The ball missed 
him, and Perez, with a grim smile, taking a whiff 
of his cigar, spoke again: 

44 Don Jose, you were a brutal piocarooa to 
carry off my wife by force; but you were a tool 
before that, to suppose that she, or any other 
woman, would have left roe, Espanol! Cat- 
tiilano! for suoh a lizard-faced spider-limbed 
thing as you! As those noisy barrels pointing 
at me-.” 

At this moment a volley from the marines 
silenced him forever. The ghastly hue of death 
overspread bis countenance,and the blood issued 
from several parts of his white dress, trilling 
down in long branching rills into ttie sand. With 
eyes fixed on Don Jose, he stood a moment— 
tossed his cigar scornfully upon the ground—sad 
folding his arms, fell backwards stone dead with¬ 
out a groan. 

Don Jose returned to his marine corps in 
Vera Crus, exulting in the end of his rhrals. He 
did not long eqjoy his ill-gotten triumph over has 
unfortunate men; for, a few weeks aner,be was 
found murdered in the streets of Verm Cross* 
close by toe Santa Febarrier. Tito deed was 
traced, without much difficulty, or the lazy 44 au¬ 
thorities” would never have traced it at all—to 
the wife of Perez. She was accordingly fined 
fire dollars, and ordered to b® imprisoned a fort¬ 
night; the triviality of which punishment waa 
not owing to any sense of pwitlciii or nmral 
justice—that being about the average estimate 
of the value of a life in Mexico. 


LOVE HUE! 

Love ms—Lore ms—like the stain 
That love to shine at night. 

With sparkling eyes 
In joy arise 

To kiss the gloom and make it bright. 

My heart— My heart is a gloomy veil. 

That time naa darkened o’er; 

But oome with the light 
Of thins eyes, star-bright, 

And darkness snail be no more. 

Love me—Love roe—like the amt 
That warms while it lightens too? 

Brings flowers to life 
With sweetness rife, 

I care not for life without flowers to view. 

Mv heart—My heart’* a garden wild. 

Its flowers are left to perish; 

But come like the sun. 

And smile upon 

The heart’s garden roses, and cherish. 

Love me—Love me—like the moon, 

For the moon is chaste and bright; 

And love to endure, 

Must, like moonlight, be pure, 

And holiness be in its light 

If heart’s like a placid brook 
That lies in a garden fair; 

And the sun-rsys at noon. 

And the stars and the moon. 

Must beam on and brighten them. 
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. from the New England Magazine. “C ehtmKe .Mey 1. Extract from the Journals of 

o. m.thkw o.« CT . 

LETTER IV. vinity, of Church History, of Hebrew, of Greek, of 

In October, J78C, I commenced, in partnership with Humanity, of Logic, ot Moral Philosophy, of Natuial 
T.Siddons, Charles Cist, C. Talbot, W. Spot^ood, Philosophy, of Mathematics, ol Civil flistoiy, of Na- 
and J. Treochord,* the Columbian Magazine. In the Ajrfo History of Common and Cml Law, of the Law 
fint number, 1 wrote four pieces, “TheLife of General Nature and Nations, of Rhetoric and Belles Letues, 

Greene,” “The Shipwreck, a Lamentable Story, of Botany, of Matena Medica, of Physic, ol Cherms- 
Founded on Fact,” *”A Philosophical Dream,” and try, of \na tomy,ftnd of Midwifery ” 

“Hard Times, a Fragment ” f idelphta , 0$L 1,1786. 

The Philosophical Dream waB an anticipation of The discomfort arising from the discordant views ot 


to Haid Times, a Fragment ” 

The Philosophical Dream waB an anticipation of 


the stole of the country in the year 1850, on the plan the different partners—the utter improbability of such 
of Mercier's celebrated work. “The Year 2500.” a work producing any profit, worth the attention of 
Some of the predictions, which at that period must five persons, and other considerations, determined me 
have been regarded as farcical, have been wonderful- to w.thdraw from the Columbian Magazine, which I 
fulfilled, and others are likely to be realized pie- did in December, 1786. And in January, 1787, 1 is- 
nous to the arrival of the year 1350. I annex a few sued the first number of the American Museum, ha¬ 
lf them, which may serve to amuse the reader. tended to preserve the valuable fugitive essays, that 


if them, which may serve to amuse the reader. tended to preserve the valuable fugitive essays, that 

'Pittiburgi Jan. 15, 1850. The canal which is appeared in the newspapers, which! continued lor nx 
Hiking from the river Ohio, to tho Susquehanna, and years, ending Dec. 1792. 

(hence to the Dels* are, will be of immense ad van- The first number, which contained a mass of moat 

a^e to the United States. If the same progress con- excellent matter, attracted great attention. It *as 
film to be made hereafter as has been lor some time eagerly Bought after; and as I sold it separately, the 
pML it will be completed in less than two years.” edition, 1000 copies, was soon oxhausted. I had not 
Tok was probably the first suggestion of the grand means to reprint it. This was a very serious injur}’; 
pKpct of uniting the waters ol the Delaware with many persons who intended to subscribe, declining, 
s of the Ohio. It preceded by four years the pro- as I could not furnish the whole of the numbers, i 
jiiicl of the financier, Robert Moms, and his friends, to applied for a loan of $150 to half a dozen or a dozen 
mite (lie Delaware with the Schuylkill and the Sus- wealthy persona, but for a considerable time my ap- 
fMhmna, which was broached in 1790. plications were wholly in vain4 At length I proouiml 

' Jan. 15. Delegates from the thirtieth the requisite sum from Mr. George Fox, to whoa*. I 

mw igate, bud off t& few months since by order of Con- gave bond and judgment for the amount. £Ie passed 
cren, lately arrived at Columbia; and on producing the bond to his groc 
their credentials, were received into the Federal Coun- and the grocer was 


tended to preserve the valuable 

appeared in the newspapers, whic 

years, ending Dec. 1792. 


( "The Agricultural .Society of this town, have of- licvvi w mo iuvj c wwui ucmvitcu uu n wuia, wiut 
fend premiums to the amount of £1000, for the im- less reward. During the whole mil years, 1 was in a 
pavement of husbandry. state of intense penury. I never at my one time,poe- 

"In the assembly of this state, it was lately ordered sealed 400 dollars,—and rarely three or two hundred, 
dii at iiililuji school-mastera shall here- My difficulties were of the mm ember. ind. 

iiliiii i be i IK Ml per annum. was, times without number, obliged to borrow money 

"111 In 1 ii III J'cjMinieii was lately convicted of not sending to go to market, and was often unable to pay znyjour, 
h* acini to school, although five years old. The time neymen on Saturday; which sent me to III k with 
ordered by law is at four years. He was sentenced to vexation. One reeolute negro pressman, who had not 
stand in m white sheet, three successive Sundays, in his received his wages on Saturday night, refuted to go 

Miraiili .r» Lt nr Him l"ii t/i iuA*)r nn . u maminri wmii irirtt M I mil, <i>iii> i iJ1I 


found it convenient. 

Never was more labour bestowed on a work, with 


to work on Mouday roomii 


T Jim /r sfa ji, April 15. No less than 10JD00 blacks boldly, u going to starve in the 

bate been transported from th:s state and Virginia, land. 

daring the last two years to Africa, where they nave T he strongest instance of mj 


parish church. to work on Monday rooming. u He wan not,” he ipii 

"Charleston* April 15. No less than 10JD00 blacks boldly, u going to starve in the midst of tho fin; of the 
bare been transported from th:s state and Virginia, land. 

daring the laat two years to Africa, where they nave T he strongest instance of my extreme poverty, was 
formal a settlement near tlie mouth of the river Goree. m the case of a German paper maker, named Conrad 
Very few blacks remain in this country now ; and we Hindersheets, to whom I had given a note for 37 dof. 
sincerely hope that in a few years every vestige of the lore, which I pa.d at five instalments, one of which was 
iiiliiiiiK ni'i traffic carried on by our ancestors in the hu- a French crown! Be it observed, that 1 was then an 
taut species, will bo done away. willing and ready to pay my debts, as I have ever been, 

"Rkkmmdi April 30. By authentic advices from or am at present; and what renders the com more re- 
Kentucky, we are informed, that “ no less than 150 markable, is, that the man lived, as far as I recollect, 
vessels have been built on the river < »hio, during the 15 or 20 miles out of town; and there is always more 
la* year, and sent down that river and the Mississippi, scruple about putting off a country dun, than one who 
laden with valuable produce, which has been carried fives in the same city with the debtor, 
to the West Indies, where the vessels and their car- My embarrassments arose from three sources. The 
goes have been disposed of to great advantage. subscription waa too low. It waa only two dollars 

“Rotten, April 30. At length the canal across the ——---- 

whmusof Darien is completed. It is about.sixty miles a most miserable calculation of the width and expense 
Firet-rate vessels of war can with ease sail 0 such an. improvement. I have therefore omitted 
trough. Two vessels belonging to this port, two to bo* to escape ridicule. This, be it observed, is the 
Philadelph*, and one to New York, sailed through only variation from the original, 
on the 20th of January last, boi for Canton, m jvVTiat a contrast between this conduct and that ot 
lyQma * T the Marquis de la Fayette! In the one case, I waa a 

“77— Z —:—77 ~ “ poor, friendless, forlorn stranger: in the other I was 

*Afce§ I quitted the concern, a general tide vas en- in a very useful occupation, which, for auaht 


to the West Indira, where the vessels and their car¬ 
goes have been diqxwed of to great advantage. 

“Rotten, April 30. At length the canal across the 
isthmus of Darien ia completed. It is about sixty miles 
long. Firet-rate vessels of war can with ease sail 


{Utterly ignorant of canalling at that period, I made 

15 * 


amount of the Marquis’* gflL 


Atnro*BiooftAnnr or m. carry. 


I?4 


and forty cents per annum, for which 1 gave two vol¬ 
umes containing each from 500 to 550 pages; a quan¬ 
tity that now commands $5. This was an immense 
disadvantage, and enough of itself, to keep me con¬ 
stantly in a crippled state. 

Another source of difficulty arose from the feet, that 
more than half of my subscribers lived in remote situa¬ 
tions, 2, 3, 4 and 500 miles from me; and their remit¬ 
tances were so extremely irregular that 1 was obliged 
to hire collectors to dun them, at a heavy expense, 
which averaged at least 30 per cent, of tne slender 
modicum I was entitled to receive! It is painful to re¬ 
late that wealthy citizens of Philadelphia, were in 
many cases guilty of the gross impropriety, of obliging 
me to send half a down or a dozen times for the pal¬ 
try annual subscription. 

I printed, moreover, quite too many copies, in the 
▼am hope of ultimately procuring a large increase of 
subscribers. In a word, my pecuniary embarrassments 
were so great, and so constant, that I am now as¬ 
tonished, now I was able to muster perseverance and 
fortitude to struggle through them. 

I was much attached to the work, and had great re¬ 
luctance to abandon it, unproductive and vexatious os 
was the management of it; but at length I aangits 
requiem, as I have said, at tfe close of the year 1792. 
That it had considerable merit is universally acknowl¬ 
edged; and there is no vanity in the declaration, as the 
work did not contain a single essay of my own. The 
whole of my labour consisted in the selection of its 
contents from newspapers, and the addition, occasion¬ 
ally, of a few notes of tittle importance. 

The American Museum met with the most unquali¬ 
fied approbation of some of ihe most distinguished 
citizens of the United States—of Gen. Wadungton; 
John Dickinson; Gov. Livingston; Dr. Rush, Jfiahop 
White, Judge Hopkinson, Dr. Dwight, &c. Sort, 

“I believe the American Museum has met with ex¬ 


tensive, I may say, with universal approbation from 
competent judges; for I am of opinion that the work 
is not only eminently calculated to disseminate politi¬ 
cal, agricultural, philosophical, and other valuable in¬ 
formation; but that it has been uniformly conducted 
icith ta8te x atUntu>n and propriety. If to these im¬ 
portant objects, be superadded the more immediate de¬ 
mon, of rescuing public documents from oblivion; I 
wul venture to pronounce os my sentiment, that a 
mere useful literary plan has never been undertaken 
in. America , or one more deserving of public en- 
eouragcmenL n —Ge n. Washington, June 25, 1788, 

“With very great pleasure I have observed, that it 
has been conducted in a manner highly deserving en¬ 
couragement. As I do not doubt but it will be con¬ 
tinued with the same diligence* prudence , and zeal 
for advancing the welfare of these states , that have 
hitherto so eminently distinguished its direction , I fer¬ 
vently wish, and firmly trust, that a generous sod en¬ 
lightened people, will justly estimate the merits of a 
work earned on with such a variety of exertions, and 
such a fidelity of intentions for the pubhek good,”— 
Hon. John Dickinson, July 19,1788. 

“Perusing one of your Museums, lent me by a-friend, 
I hesitated not a moment to subscribe to the work. 
Since that, I have read all the preceding numbers, and 
can aay, without flattery, (which I always detested) 
that it far exceeds in my opinion, every attempt of 
the kind , which, from any other American press, ever 
came to my Asnifo,”—Gov. Livingston, August 8,1788. 

“I cheerfblly concur in adding the testimony of my 
name in fevor of the usefulness of your Museum to¬ 
gether with my best wishes for its extensive circuls- 
Son, while it confirms* to be the vehicle of eessysthst 
are calculated to odvance the interest of science and 
virtue, end of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
national government# the United States Ikftadi, 


To the married state I had long looked forwaid v a* 
the moat elegible condition in life, even before ray ad. 
venture with Mias Boys. But I was so chivalric, that 
I had determined never to many till I could suppona 
wife genteelly, or at least comfortably. But m flat 
case, as in many others, in which I had resolved, as! 
thought, irrevocably, fortune or destiny crossed my 
purpose; for when I married at 31, my whole property 
consisted in cart loads of odd volumes, and odd num. 
here of the American Museum, which, when I finally 
abandoned the work, proved almost valueless; and 
also a moat slender supply of furniture, which would 
not sell for one hundred dollars. My wife was as poor 
as myself. 1 did not receive a dollar with her: all her 
fortune was a quantity of furniture, not much more 
valuable than ray own. So fer as fortune is concern, 
ed, it rarely happens that a more imprudent marriage 
takes place—or one in which sordid views of interest 
have leas influence. 1 was obviously not a fbrtuif 
hunter. 

I married Mias B. Flahavmn, the daughter of a high¬ 
ly respectable citizen, ruined by the revolution. He 
sold nis stock in trade for continental money; sad, 
being inactive and indolent, took no means to realise 
irii^and it finally perished nearly altogether in hir 

My wife was about ten years younger than me. 8b* 
was industrious, prudent, and economical, and well 
calculated to save whatever I made. She bad a large 
fund of good sense. We early formed a determination 
to indulge in no unnecessary expense—and to mount 
the ladder so slowly, as to run no risk of having to de¬ 
scend. Happy, thnee happy would it be, tor thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands, if they adopted tod per. 
severed in this salutary and saving course! What mat- 
sea of misery would it not prevent! But a large por- 
tion of young people at present, crowd into a few years, 
enjoyments which might last for life; and hence, it too 
ofren happens, that daughters, tenderly reared, and 
who have brought handsome fortunes to their hus¬ 
bands are obliged to return home to their aged parents, 
who nave to maintain them, their husbands, and an 
increasing brood of children; a deplorable fete for old 
age. The young men are highly culpable, who, through 
their imprudence or extravagance! make such a re- 
turn to the parents of their wives, for their cares and 
anxieties and expenditures. To avoid this calamity, 
no pains, no sacrifice of enjoyment or even of com¬ 
fort or convenience ought to be spared. Some idea 
may be formed of the fidelity with which we observed 
this rule, when I state that at a time when I did baa- 
ness to the amount of 40 or 50,000 dollars per annum, 
I hesitated for four or five years about changing my 
gig for a one-horse four-wheel carnage—ana nearly 
aslong about purchasing a carriage and pair. And 
during the whole period of our marriage, 1 never, as 
for as l recollect, entered a tavern except on a jury, os 
arbitration, or to see a customer, or at a public dinner, 
or on my travels; never in a single instance for the 
purpose of drinking. 

My wife and Y lived together happily for nearly 
thirty nine years. We had nine children, of whom 
three have died, two in infancy, and one, a daughter, of 
the most angelic character, at about seventeen years. 
Of her I can truly say, that to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, she never gave her mother or me a single mo¬ 
ment’s uneasinem by ill temper or ill humour. She was 
placidity and gentleness personified. M. CAREY. 
V Phda* Dec, 7,1833. 


Lima v. 

When I relinquished the ill-feted Museum, I com* 
menced book-seting and printing on a small scale. 
My store, or rather my shop, was of very moderate 
dimensions; but, small as it was, I bad not fuH-boona 
books enough to fill the shelves—a conwderabfepor- 
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Am of them were occupied by «pe!Iiif4»ok*. lmo- 
enied a credit at Bank, which enabled me to extend 
nybarioa* and far care, indefatigable industnr, the 
noat rigid punctuality, and frugality, I gradually ad- 
wced m the world. Some idea may be formed of my 
devotion to bostnea^ from the fact, that for above twen- 
tyfoe years, I was present, winter and summer, at the 
opnag of my store; and my parlor being close to the 
More, I always left my meals, when business of any 
inuiianoe was being transacted. 

Id 1793, I was a. member of the Committee of 
ficalth, appointed to devise the best course to be pur. 
trad for the relief of the sick of the Yellow Fever, and 
of the orphans, who had been and might be bereft of 
their parents or ocher protectors. While the commit* 
teswere deliberating on the appointment ofmana- 
gan of Bush Hill hospital, (a vma belonging to Wil- 
fin Hamilton, Eeq. of which poneenon oad been 
taken, in the absence of the proprietor, from the im- 
pnifadity of procuring any other place as well situated;) 
vfcde, I say, they were thus deliberating, they were 
mKpraahbty delighted by the offer of Stephen Girard, 
ass of the members, to officiate in the capacity of 
■peciitendent. Stimulated by this noble offering of 
kanban ■ son of forlorn hope in the cause oThu- 
Msity, in a situation which was generally regarded 
n d o o nang the party to destruction, Peter Helm, a 
phis Hannan, came forward, and offered hie asm* 
•«• III Aw Mini perilous office. They both performed 
Asdnty most faithfully. Mr. Girard helped to drees 
fesoraLandpsrforni all the menial offioes for the 
aok. This part of the duty was not, I believe, ao 
■■h attended toby Mr. Hahn, who had the general 
■wring ndunce of the house and aO its concern*. 

I wrote a foil aoootmt of the rise, p rogres s , effects. 

■ of this dreadful calamity, of which I 
pAfiM fear ediliooai The chief part of onsfof them. 
Am eseond, iriiii sent to Europe, for the information of 
muMpondents. Hundreds of them were sent by deb- 
Mill creditors In that quarter, to account^forde. 
finwy of remittance. 

. Tbo fbkowinff extract from this pamphlet may prove 
■grating to the readers— 

J 111m consternation of the people of Philadelphia, at 

Abimiod, September, 1793, was beyond aU bounds. 
WBtr and affright were visible in almost every per. 
■ah countenance. Most of thorn who oould, by any 
■nas, make it convenient, fled from the city* Of 
Asm who remained, many shut themselves up in their 
feuKS, being afraid to walk the streets. The smoke 
■ tobacco being regarded as a preventive, many per. 
■■■i even women and small boys, had cigars almost 
greenly in their mouths. Others, placing full con. 
■fence m garlic, chewed it almost the whole day; 
tone kept it in their pockets and shoes. Many were 
aGail to allow the barbers or hairdressers to come 
mm them, aa instances had occurred of some of them 
■rin g ifaaved the dead, and many having engaged aa 
kmdna. Borne, who carried their caution pretty for, 
knght boosts for themselves, not daring to allow 
Anseheat-i be bled with the lancets of the bleeders, 
■ny houses ware scarcely a moment in the day free 
bathe smell of gunpowder, burnt tobaoco, nitre, 


had not died ottheepidemic, were carried to thegrave 
on the shafts of a chair, the horse driven by a negro, 
unattended by a trieod or relation, and without any 
sort of ceremony. People uniformly and hastily shifted 
their course at the right of a hearse coming towards 
them. Many never walked on the foot-path, but went 
into the midale of the streets to avoid being infected 
in pawin g houses wherein people had died. Acquain¬ 
tances and friends avoided each other in the streets, 
and only signified their regard by a cold nod. The 
old custom of shaking hands, fell into such general 
dmuae, that many shrunk back with affright at even 
the offer of the hand. A person with a crape, or any 
appearance of mourning, was shunned like a viper; 
and many valued themselves highly on the skill and ad- 
dress with which they got to windward of every per. 
son whom they met. indeed, it is not probable that 
London, at the last stage of the plague, exhibited 
stronger marks of terror, than were to be seen in Phil¬ 
adelphia, from the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of Aug- 
ust, till late in September. When the citizens sum¬ 
moned resolution to walk abroad, and take the air, 
the sick cart conveying patients to the hospital, or the 
hearse, carrying the dead to the grave, which were 
travelling almost the whole day, soon damped their 
spirits, and plunged them again into despondency. 

“While attars were in this deplorable state, and peo*. 
pleat the lowest ebb of despair, we cannot be as- 
tonished at the frightful scenes that were acted, which 
seemed to indicate a total dissolution of the bonds of 
society in the nearest and dearest connexion. Who, 
without horror, can reflect on a husband, married oar 
haps for twenty years, deserting his wile in (twits! 
agony—a wife, unfeelingly abandoning her husband on 
ms cfeath-bed—parenteTotipikiiif' their children.chil. 


ful servants to Bush Hill, even on of tbs f©. 

ver, and that at a time, when, almost like Tartarus, it 
was open to every visitant, but rawly returned any— 
servants abandoning tender and humane masters, who 
only wanted a little care to restore them to health and 
use f u lnes s who, I say, can think of them thin gs with¬ 
out horror?” 

It is a curious feet, which I leave phpiologieta to 
account for, that some of the most tranquil and happy 
hours of my existence were paseed during the prev¬ 
alence of this pestilence. And the feelings of my col- 


alence of this pestilence. And the feelings of my col- 
leagues generally, were pretty much the same. I was, 

for the first time for ten years, wholly free from the 
cares of business— hid no money to borrow—no notes 
to pay—and my mind was fully occupied by the du¬ 
ties to which I had devoted myselfi We generally 
breakfasted at home, at an early hour, and mustered 
immediately at the state-house, where we remained 
till late in toe evening. We had a sideboard plenti- 
fully provided with ham, round of beet cheese, bread, 
wine, and porter; and we freely eqjoyed the good 
things provided for us—became a band of brothers, at- 
(ached to each other—and were in some degree cal- 


•ffefefod vinegar, Ac. Some of the churches were 
wmm deserted, and others wholly closed. Thecof. 

■mows was shut up, as was the city library, and 
Mtotof the public offioes: three out otthe four daily 
gpeta, were discontinues, as were some of the others. 

■any devoted no amsH portion of their time to purify- 
JJL scouring, and whitewashing their rooms. Those 
■ho ventured abroad, hod handkerchiefs or sponges, 

■pegntted with vinegar or camphor, at their noses, 

■ gn elfing-botdes fuu of thieves’ vinegar. Other* 
tonied pieces of tarred rope in their hands orpockets, 

toc amp horbsga tied round their necks. Hiecorp._ 

tossfike most irapec ta ble citizens, even of those who 1 of them were uni 


and of some°ofwiuch we were eye-witnesses. The 
only drawback on our enjoyment, was when some 
friend or relation was swept away suddenly—when 
e had information that one of our colleagues shared 
that fete 9 — or when some person had become a corpse, 


9 Four of our members, among the most valuable 
chinos that Philadelphia could boast of, died of the 
fever—Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, the fether of our 
estimable fellow citizen, John Sergeant, Esq^ Andrew 
Ailgate, Daniel Offley, and Joseph Inskeept Mr. Bar- 
geant left ten children* one of them posthumous* Sevan 
of them were under thirteen years of age. What a 
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whom wa had seen or known to be in good health a j 
few hours before. 

One day 1 rode with Caleb Lowndes towards Bush 
HiU. where we stopped to speak to the physician, Dr. 
B. Duftield, who was standing at the gate. He asked 
ns to alight, which we corap led with. After we had 
conversed together for a few minutes, he invited us to 
come in, ana examine the house. Lowndes had the 
prudence to rehise. But although L saw the impro¬ 
priety ot a wanton exposure ot myself to danger, with¬ 
out any possible good to arise from it, I had not cour¬ 
age to refuse (a foiling which has often cost me dear;) 
I entered the building, and went through every room 
in the house. The atmosphere was fetid, for it was 
just after Messrs. Girard at, Helm had undertaken the 
management of it, and before there was opportunity 
to punfy the rooms from the pestilential air that had 
accumulated, previous to that epoch, when dead and 
putrefying bodies remained for days col ected in the 
rooms, the attendants having been inadequate to inter 
them. When I returned home. 1 found, or perhaps 
only fancied, myseU affected with what are always re¬ 
garded as incipient symptoms—lassitude—pains in 
the head and back—and an icy coldness over the sur¬ 
face of my body. I was, as may be readily supposed, 
considerably alarmed—and obdare principal being 
my maxim, I took immediate measures to arrest the 
feu destroyer in his career. I bathed my feet in warm 
water—took large draughts of warm centaury tea— 
and went early to bed, covered with as many blankets 
ms I could well bear. I had a strong presentiment that 
a sound sleep and copious perspiration would com¬ 
pletely put the enemy to flight. For three or four 
hours I could neither sleep nor perspire. But, at length. 
I fell into as sound a sleep as if I had been drenched 
with laudanum; and, when I awoke, was covered with 
m profuse perspiration, and found myself as well as 1 
had ever been. 

Let me here insert two or three banking anecdotes, 
although one of them, at least, is rather out of time. 

The Bank of North-America was regarded pretty 
much as a Quaker bank,—its most influential direc¬ 
tors being Friends. 1 had a small account there, and 
was sufficiently accommodated. When that interest¬ 
ing comedy. Wild Oats, came to this country, I pub¬ 
lished it. There is introduced among the dramatis 
persons a hypocritical Quaker, Ephraim Smooth, at 
which the Quakers very naturally took offence. Si- 
mult&neously with this publication. I met with several 
unusual rejections at this Bank. It being a novelty, 1 
was, from the coincidence, led to believe it was in cause- 
au-mce of the publication of Wild Oats, which the good 
followers of the illustrious Penn, I supposed, took in 
high dudgeon. How for this idea was correct, I nev¬ 
er had any opportunity to decide. I was probably 
quite mistaken- 

During the yellow fever of 1798. died my excellent 
friend, Isaac Price, than whom a better, more zealous 
more ardent, or public spirited man never lived. I 
was indorser for him at the Bank of Pennsylvania to 
the amount of probably six or seven thousand dollars, 
and he for me, for five or six thousand dollars. I of. 
fered two names of perfectly unexceptionable charac¬ 
ter, James Gallagher, and John Carrell^to supply his 
place, each for about one half the total sum. The 
Bank demanded both names on each note. 1 felt in' 
dignant. t jfbsed, and set them at defiance. I wrote 
them a long and strong letter, in which I distinctly 
stated, that! would not sanction such a libel on my cre¬ 
dit, as to admit that my name, with the addition of that 


sacrifice in the cause of humanity! Of the whole num¬ 
ber of members there are now living only lour, Thom¬ 
as Wistar, John Letcbworth, James Sharswood* and 
the writer of these pages. 


of one of those citizen* was not good far thesmotnt: 
and that U I could not, if 1 would—and wouldnttf I 
could” give two indorsers to each note—meaning, that 
the confession of the necessity ot two names would 
alarm the parties, and produce a refusal from both. 
I was in s considerable quandary; and, had the Bank 
persisted, I really knew not what to do. But I had 
the pleasure of seeing the president, S. M- Fox, come 
to mo in the evening, with the information, that the 
Bank had receded from its demand—that I had the 
privilege of withdrawing my letter—and that I might, a 
the morning, send in the notes on my own plan. 
Mr. Fox, who was, in the fullest sense of (he word, a 
complete gentleman, of the most amiable manners, 
spoke to me so kindly, that he brought tears to mi 
eyes—a result which has never been produced on me 
by harshness, but frequently by kindness and sympathy 


Philadelphia, Dec. 12.1833. 


M.Caxxy. 


From the Western Methodist. 
THE TRUMPETER OF ZION. 


There was once a wild tradition among the Tyrol 
mountains that on one of the inaccessible summits a 
terrible trumpeter had taken his stand, and that the 
course ot the world rolled on prosperously or the con¬ 
trary according to the fearful tunes which he played 
After blowing through the gloom and glory of this 
world it was said that he would blow a dins so 
mournfully solemn for himself that death would re¬ 
fuse for a time to execute his last gcommisrion upon 
him, hoping that his trumpet would wad again among 
the mountains. 

A blast is on the hills, 

A roar upon the sea, 

A searching echo thrills 
Like trumps of victory,— 

And louder—broader—swells the song 
That rolls in stormy chords along. 


Tremendous, heard at night, 

A moral trumpet blows. 

And dead men wake in fright. 

Rending their damp grave clothes— 
Staring with eyes of tire, toward , 
The outspread banner of the Lord. 


Blow, trumpeter, again! 

9p-break old monuments, 

And flashing o'er the plain 
Blaze unexplained portents,— 

While earth upon her mountain throne 
Gives from her mighty heart a groan. 

Blow, trumpeter, once morel 
Ten thousand legions come 
Without the cannon's roar 
Or beat of stirring drum— 

Grim war turns pale before a host 
The proudest captains ne'er could boast 

The rush of wings is heard, 

The lutes of heaven play, 

The storm creation feared 
Hath passed in peace awtty,— 

And glory like an unbound sea 
Sweeps proudly round immensity. 

Blow, trumpeter, in power! 

The earth beneath the blast 
In changing every hour; 

Its iron age hath passed, 

And golden eras sweetly rise 
Like daylight over «nmmAr skies. 

The mellow east is red. 

The sun of glory nigh; 

Uncover now thy head 
Beneath a crimson sky, 
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Which blushes atf a SsviomVlove 
To giH thy canopy above. 

Blow, trumpeter, a peal 
Before the solemn kneQ 
Thy death-note shell reveal 
And ring thy sad farewell :— 

How. wild trumpeter, in thunder 
And weak the jaws of death asunder! 

Blow trumpet—clarion—horn! 

Like many waters crying, 

The doomed one to warn 
And ease a soul from dying— 

How rock and mountain rampart round 
TUI glory echoes back the sound. 

Blow with your dying breath! 

Fling on the midnight air 
The swan-notes of your death 
And leave their echo there: 

The last shout of your sounding shell 
Hull blend with angel harpers welL 

The trumpeter is dead, 

Hh trumpet speaks no more, 

Ihe gravel for his bed 
Was dug upon the shore— 

Yet signet, sceptre, harp and crown, 

Upon his dying couch came down. 

JOHN NIWLAXID MAfFtTT. 

* 

JMwMMro, 1(IJA* 


COUNSELLOR OOBTELLO. 

While the eelebiated Costello was in his senith, at 
§m Imh bar, lie was unrivalled for wit, acutenem and 
ptnensityfor brogue. Hi® practice lay considerably 
m me criminal courts, where by his ingenuity, he eo- 
afaleil many a deserving culprit to evade the punieh- 
VMBt of the law. lie was one day summoned to New- 

K m a greachurm andin a case of great emergency. 

mfle or strong box of the bank of Glendower a 
so. had been plundered to an immense amount. Sus- 
picioii hod fallen upon the deputy cashier, who was in 
conaeqncoce arrested and sent to prison, inside the 
iiiiii of which he hod not been ten minutes, before he 
was advised by his fellow prisoner to send lor Coun¬ 
sellor Costello, who would, if any man could, save his 
fife. It was in # obedienco to this summons, that the 
G wmcIo t unpaired to Newgate. 

*i ana toM you are oommitted for purloining ten 
fhensand guineas, my dear sirf* said the Counsellor, 
•a be entered the odL 
"1 am.” 

^reyon guilty?” 

"Haveyou the Aragaun $kee$eV* 

*1 don't underetanayou.” 

•Did yon do the thing?” 

"Sir, you insult me by your suspicions!” 

Then yea’ll be hanged!” and the Counsellor took 
Mi haL 

"Bold, sir ” said the prisoner—who after a little be- 
■totkm confessed that he was able Is pay the Coun¬ 
selor a thousand guinea*, if he should procure his ac- 
fittal The bargain was struck, and the Counsellor 
Am took his leave. 

Cewello immediately repaired to the Crown Office, 
ak was then called, in Dublin, from whioh his client 
had been committed. The anting magistrate was 
lion the Bench. 

"Good morrow. Mr. Alderman,” said the Cotmeei- 
bc,asbe entered, “is there any news to day—any 
dusg stirring in my way?” 

"Yea,a most extraordinaiy cose has oocunwL One 
of Gtendo war’s clerks has abstracted from the strong 
tax of the bank, ten bags, each containing one thou- 
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mud guineas in gold. He was arrested this morning; 
some of the property was found on him, and has been 
sworn to. 1 sent him to Newgate about half an hour 
sinee, and he’ll certainly swing after the next commis¬ 
sion” (Old Bailey Sessions.) 

“The property sworn to! Why sounds! how can 
that be? One guinea is like another, and— 

"True, true, but with the guineas, ths fellow stole 
some foreign gold coin, one of which, a broad Dutch 
piece was found on him when he was arrested—it has 
be identified by the chief cashier; so you will admit 
he bos no chance of escape. Here it is”—and he 
handed the coin to the Counsellor. 

Costello took the piece of money into his hand, 
looked at it most attentively, tamed it in his hand and 
after considering it with an sir of virtuoso, returned it 
to the Alderman, with "Upon my conscience, as clear 
a case as I ever met” After some unimportant coit- 
vernation, he withdrew, went home, and by the pac¬ 
ket which sailed, that night, be despatched t trusty 
messenger to Amsterdam with certain instructions, and 
a strict nyunction to be back in Dublin, within three 
weeks, at the rad of which, the commission of Oyer 
and Terminer was to commence. The man succeed¬ 
ed in the object of his mission, and returned to Dublin 
on the morning of the day appointed for the trial of 
bis master’s client. 

The prisoner was put upon trial. .TTie principal 

cashier of Glendower fc Co. proved the circumstance 
of the robbety as narrated by the Alderman, to Costel¬ 
lo; adding that the robber (who could be o« but the 
prisoner) had substituted ten bags of half pence for 
those of gold, which he had stolen. Hie Dutch piece 
was then handed to the witness by the counsel for 
the prosecution; he unhesitatingly identified it as the 

property of his employers. This evidence was deem.. 

ed conclusive—the prisoner’s countenance changed; 
the jmy indicated by their gestureei that they were sa¬ 
tisfied; the witness was descending from the table, 
when Costelloexdaimed— 

“Stop, young man, a word with you. I will thank 

K " r that geld piece, Mr. —-i,” (to the counsel 
prosecution, who handed it to him.) He kicilteti 
at it, rubbed it on the sleeve of his well worn coat, and 
then turning to the witness, said, holding the piece of 
money in his fingers—“and you positively sweat this 
is the identical piece of gold which was in the strong 
box of Glendower 4 Co?” 

"I do ” 

"Have a cam young man, look at It again, said 
CoeteQo. offering it to the witness, but letting it fell 
into his hat which lay before him on the table. “I beg 
your pardon,” said he, taking it up and handing the 

oointo the witness 

“You ore sure that this is the identical pieea of mo¬ 
ney?” 

“I am." 

"You are positive? Look at it again ” 

U I do swear this is the identical piece.” 

"And this? said the Counsellor, taking another and 
wmilar one from his bat. 

The witness was petrified. 

Costello bad at the Crown office impressed upon his 
mind the date and effigies of the gold piece shown 
him, and it was to procure some similar coin, that he 
had tent to Holland. 

"AndftoH continued he—"and tbit? and tkW* 
taking a fresh piece from his hat at each question. 

The witness was struck dumb. The prisoner was 
immediately acquitted 

■gill * 

Pxma*cuTiow<—'The first war undertaken for 
religion, was that of the Armenian Christians, 
to defend themselves against the persecution of 
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From the New-Yotk Mirror. 

The Fight of Hell-Kettle. 

BY TYRONE POWER. 

Author of the “Lost Heir” “The Mmr: Se¬ 
cret” kc. 

Nerer let it be said the days of chivalry are 
fled: heralds may have ceased to record good 
blows stricken, to the tune of “a largesse wor- 
thie knights,”—pennon and banner, square and 
swallow-tail’d, sleeve and scarf ? with all the 
trumpery of chivalry, are long since dead. 'tis 
true; but the lofty generous leeling with which 
that term has become synonymous, is yet burn¬ 
ing dear and bright within ten thousand bosoms, 
not one of which ever throbbed at the recoUeo- 
tfons of the word itself inspires in “gentil- 
heartes,” or could tell the difference between 
Or and Gules,or Vert and Sable, as the follow¬ 
ing narration of a combat between two“cburlqs,” 
nr “villains,” as the herald would term my wor¬ 
thies, will. I trust, go nigh to prove. 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small vil¬ 
lage in the very heart of the mountains of Wick¬ 
low. when at the turn of a corner leading out 
of 1 liti Dunlavin road, towards the middle of the 
fair, two ancient foemen abruptly encountered. 
They eyed one another for a moment without 
moving a step, when the youngest, a huge six- 
foot mountaineer, in a long top-coat, having 
his shirt open from breast to ear, displaying, on 
fiiiE! least movement, a brawny chest, that was 
for a trank, growing rather im- 
iial iiii'iiill f iiaill in a quick under-tone, that a lis¬ 
tener would have set down for the extreme of' 
politeness. 

“You’ll lave the wall, Johnny Evans?' 

To which civil request came reply, in atone 

equally bland, 

“Not at your btddio’, if you stand there till 

till next fair day, Mat. Dolan.” 

“You know well I could fling you neck and 
heels, into that gutter, in one minute, Johnny, 

mo bouchil.” 

“You might, indeed, if you call up twenty of 

the Dunlavin faction at your back, coolly vA - 

fled Evans. 

“I mane, here’s the two empty hands could 
Jo all that, and never ax help, ’ather,” retorted 
Dolan, thrusting forth two huge paws from un¬ 
der his coat 

“In the name o’bearen, thin, thry it,” said 
Evans, flinging the alpeen* he had up to this 
time been balancing curiously, over tbe roof of 
the cottage by which they stood; adding, here’s 
a pair of fists, with as Uttle in thim as your 
own!” 

“It’s aisy to brag by your own barn, Johnny 
Evans” said Dolan, pointing with a sneer to 
the police guard-house, on the opposite side of 
the way, a hundred yards lower down; “the 
peelers would not be likely to look on, and see a 
black orangeman, like yourself, quilted in bis 
own town^under their noses, by one Mat. Do¬ 
lan ^from Dunlavin,all the way!” 

“There’s raison in that, any way, Matty," re¬ 
plied John, glancing in the direction indicated. 
“It's not likely thim that’s paid by government 


to keep the peaoe, would standby and see it 
broke, by papist or protestant: but I'll make a 
bargain wid you; if your blood's over hot for 
your skin, which I think, to say the truth it has 
long been—come off at once to Hell-kettle wid 
and in the light of this blessed moon. I’ll 
fight it out wid yon. toe to toe; and we’ll noth 
be the aisier after, which ever’s bate.” 

“There’s my hand to that, at a word, Johnny,” 
cried Dolan, suiting the action to the word—and 
the hands of the foes clasped freely and frankly 


* Little stick. 


But are we to be only ourselves, do ye 
mane?”inquired Matthew. 

“And enuff, too t ” answered Evans; “we 
could’nt pick a friend out of any tint above* 
without raisin a hulab&loo tbe divil wou’d’nt 
quiet without blows. Here, now, I’ll give you 
the wall, only you jump the hedge into Charles 
Fancett’s meadow, and cut across the hill, by 
Holy-well, into the road, where you’ll meet me; 
divil a soul else will you meet that way to¬ 
night ; and I want to call at home for the 
tools.” 

“Keep the wall” cried Dolan, as Evans step¬ 
ped aside, springing himself at the same time 
into the roaa, ankle-deep in mud; I’ll wait for 
you at the bridge, on the Holy-wood flLiii rend* 

Good bye.” 

A moment after. Dolan ban! cleared the hedge 

lead jpg out of the land into Mr. Faucett’s pad. 

dock, and Evans was quietly plodding his way 
homeward. To reach his cottage, liiiii had to 
run die gauntlet through the very throng of tbe 

fair, amidst the crowded tents, whence resound-. 

ed the ill-adcording sound* of the bagpipe and 
fiddle, and the loud whoo f i iiiii 

they beat with active feet the temporary floor, 
that rattled with their tread Johnny made 

short greetings with those of hii friends he en. 

countered, and on entering his house, iiiIiiiiimh 1! iw! 
a couple of black, business-like looking sticks 
from tbe chimney, hefted them carefully f and 
measured them together with an eye an strict as 
ever gallant paired rapier with, till satisfied of 
their equality, be put his top-coat over hisahoiiil- 
ders, and departing by the back door, rapidly 
cleared two or three small gardens, and made 
at once for the fields. As Dolan dlir« from 
the high bank intothe lane near the bridge on one 
side, Evans leaped the gate opposite. 

“Yon’ve lost no time, fegs,” observed Mat¬ 
thew, as they drew together, shoulder to shoul¬ 
der, stalking rapidly on. 

“I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin' this time, 
any how,” replied Johnny—and few other words 
passed. 

Just beyond the bridge, they left the road to¬ 
gether, and mounting the course of the little 
stream, in a few minutes were shut out from the 
j bitity of observance in a wild narrow glen, 
at whose head was a water-fall of some eighteen 
feet The pool which received this little cas¬ 
cade was exceeding deep, and having bnt one 
narrow outlet, between the huge stones, the pent 
waters were forced round and round, boding 
and chafing for release; and hence the not on- 
poetic name of Hell-kettle, given to this spot 
The ground immediately about it was wild, bare 
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and stony, and in no way derogated from this 
fearful title. 

Near the fell is a little plafond or level of 
mne twenty yards square, the place designated 
by Evans for the battle-ground Arrived here, 
the parties halted; and as Dolan stooped to 
raise a little of the pure stream in his hand to 
his Bps, Evans cast nis coats and rest on the 
tray stone, close by, and palling his shirt over 
ms head, stood armed for the fi^if, not so heavy 
or so tall a man as his antagonist Dolan, but 
wiiy as a terrier, and having, in agility and 
training, advantages that more than balanced 
the difference of weight and age. 

*rve been thinkm, Johnny Evans,” cried 
Ddan, as be leisurely stripped in turn, “we 
must have two tbrys after all, to show who’s the 
best man; you’ve got your alpeens wid you, I 
see, and I’m not the boy to say no to thim, but I 
oped you’ll ha’ the best ind o’ the stick, for 
its well known, (here's not your match in Wick¬ 
low if there is in Wexford itself.” 

“That day’s past, Matty Dolan.” replied 
Evans. “It’s five vears since you and me first 
had weirds, at the Pattern o’ the Seven-church¬ 
es, and that was the last stroke I struck with a 
stick. There’s eight years betaine our ages, and 
you're the heavier man by two stone or near it, 
what more 'ud yez have, man alive ?” 

M Oh, i«rer fear me, John, we’ll never split 
about trifles,” quietly replied Dolan; “but, see 
smother, as they do pota¬ 
toes, both ways. Stand fairly up to me, for 
half a dozen rounds, fist to fist, and I’ll bould the 
absen till you’re tired, after id.” 

Nl Matty, you worked over 

kpgoo George's Quay, and were over friendly 
•illii the great boxer, Mister Donalan, for me 
to be able for yez wid the fists,” cried Evans. 
“But we’ll split the difference; I’ll give you a 
quarter of an bour out o’ me wid the fists, and 
jwil give me the same time, if I’m able, with 
the alpeen after; mud we’ll toss bead or harp, 
which comes first.” 

Evans tinned a. copper flat on the back of his 
hand, as he ended his proposal, and in the same 
Moment Ddhn cried, 
w Haip for ewrer.” 

“Harpitia,” echoed Evans, bolding the oeia 
up in the moon’s raw, which shone out but fitful¬ 
ly •» as dark clouds kept slowly passing over her 
oold face. 

In the next moment they were toe to toe, m 
the centre ot the little plain, both looking de¬ 
termined and confident; though an amateur 
would have at oooe decided inlavor of Dojan’s 
P«e. 

To describe the fight scientifically would be 


and superior weight left him the thing hollow: 
till fire quick rounds left Evans deaf to time 
and tune, and as sick as though he had swal- 
kwri a glass of antunonial wine instead of po- 


“I can’t tell the time by watch,” cried Dolan, 
a little sheepish. 

“Give it here, man,” cried Johnny, adding, 
ms he rubbed his left eye t the other being fast 
closed,“by the Boyne, this is the longest quar¬ 
ter of an hour I ever knew—it wants three min¬ 
utes yet,” and as he spoke again he rose up be¬ 
fore bis man. 

“Sit stiM, Johnny," exclaimed Matthew; “I'll 
forgive you the three minutes, anyhow.” 

“Well, thank ye for that,” said Johnny; “1 
wish 1 may be able to return the compliment 
presently ; but t by St. Donagh, I’ve mighty lit¬ 
tle concait left in myself, just now.” 

Within five minutes, armed with the well-sea¬ 
soned twigs Johnny had brought with him, those 
honest fellows again stood front to front, and al¬ 
though Evans bad lost much of the elasticity of 
carnage, which had ever been his characteris¬ 
tic when the alpeen was in his hand and the 
shamrock under his foot, in times past; although 
his left eye was closed, and the whole of that 
side of nis physiognomy was swollen and dis¬ 
figured through the mauling he had received at 
the hands of Dolan, who opposed him, to all ap¬ 
pearance, fresh as the first, yet was his confi¬ 
dence in himself unshaken, and in the twink¬ 
ling of his right eye, a close observer might have 
Tead a sure anticipation of the victory a contest 
of five minutes gave to him, for it was full that 
time before Johnny struck a good-will blow, 
and when it took effect, a second was uncalled 
for. The point of the stick had caught Dolan 
fairly on the right temple, and laying open the 
whole of the face down to the i lie 

by a sabre stroke, felling him senseless. 

After some attempts at recalling liiis antago¬ 
nist to perception by the brook-side without 
cess, Evans began to feel a little iiliiii iiiiiii ill for 
his life, and hoisting him on his back, retraced 
his steps to the village, without ever halting by 
the way, and bore his insensible burthen into 
the first bouse he came to, where, as the devil 
would have it, a sister of Dolan’s was sitting, 
having a goster with the owner, one widow 
Donovan, over a “rakin-pot o,’ tay.” 

“God save all here,” said Johnny, crossing 
the floor without ceremony, and depositing Mat 
on the widow’s bed,“WidV. by your lave, let 
Mat Dolan lie quiet here a bit, till I run down 
town for the doctor.” 

“Dolan !” ocreamed the sister and the widow, 
In a breath, “Mat is it Mat Dolan ! that’s lying 
a corse here, and I bis own sister, not to know 

he was in trouble?” 

Loud and long were the lamentations that 
followed this unlucky discovery. The sister 
rushed franticly out into the middle of the road, 
screaming and calling on the friends of Dolan, 
to revenge his murder on Evans and the orange- 
men that had decoyed and slain him. The 
words passed from lip to lip, soon reaching 
down to the heart of the fair, where most of the 
parties were about this time corn’d for any 


Ddao carried las senseless foe to the pool 
snd dashed water over him by the hatfull. 

“Look at my watch,” was Johnny’s first word, 
on gaining breath. 


“Johnny Evans,” cried the widow Donovan, 
as he made in few words the story known to her, 
“true or not true, this is on place for you 
now, the whole of his faction will be up here 
in a minute, and you’ll be killed iiks a dog on 
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the flu ve; oat wid yoa, and down to the guard¬ 
house while the coast's clear." 

“I'd best, maybe," cried Evans; “and I’ll send 
the doctor up the quicker—but mind, widow, 
if that boy ever spakes, he'll say a fairer fight 
was never faught—get that out of him, for the 
love o' heaven, Mrs. Donovan." 

“He hasn't a word in him, I fear," cried tlie 
widow, as Johnny left the door, and with the 
readiness of her sex, assisted by one or two el- 
rderlv gossips, who were by this time called in, 
she bathed the wound with spirits, and used ev¬ 
ery device which much experience in cracked 
crowns, acquired during the lifetime of Willy 
Donovan, her departed lord, suggested to her. 
Meantime Evans, whilst making ms way down 
through the village, bad been met, and recog¬ 
nized oy the half frantic sister of Dolan and her 
infuriated friends, who had been all for some 
time puzzled ai the absence of him who was 
proverbial as 

“Best foot on the flare, 

First stick in the fight." 

“There’s the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys," 
cried the woman, as some tenor twelve yards 

off she recognized Johnny, w%o was oonspicu- 
< 1111 ! enough, wearing his shirt like a herald's 
tabard, as in his haste he had drawn it on at 
Hell-kettle. With a yell that might have scared 
the devil, tMrty athletic fellows sprang forward 
at fill speed liter Evans, who wisely never 
stayed to remonstrate, bat made one pair of 
heels serve, where the hands of Briareus, had be 
nseaeil ns nanixiy, would not have availed him. 
He arrived at Mrs. Donovan's door before his 
pursuers; he raised the latch, bat it gave no 
way, the 'bar wm» drawn within, and had his 
strength been equal to it, further flight was be- 
ccifi rating with his back to 

the door, there stood Johnny like a lion at bay, 
uttering no word,since he well knew that worar 
would not prevail against the fury of bis foes. 
Forward with wild cries and loud imprecations 
rushed the foremost of the pursuers, and Evan's 
ife was not worth one moment’s purchase; a 
dozen sticks already clattered like hail upon his 
guard, and on the wall over his head, when the 
door suddenly opening inwards, back tumbled 
Johnny, and into toe space he thus left vacant 
stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale 
and marked with a stream of blood yet flowing 
from to-** temple. With wild cries the mob 
pressed back. 

“It's a ghost! it's Dolan'sgbost?" shouted 
twenty voices, above all of which was heard 
that of the presumed spirit, crying in good Irish, 
“Tint’s a lie, boys, it’s Mat Dolan himself! able 
and willing to make a gbost of toe first man that 
lifts a hand agin Johnny Evans; who bate me 
at Hell-kettle like a man. and brought me here 
after,on his back, likea brother." 

“ Was it a true fight. Mat ?" demanded one or 
two of the foremost, recovering confidence 
enough to approach Dolan, who, faint from the 
exertion he had made, was now resting his head 


against the door-post 
“A pause and the silence of death followed. 
The brows of the men began to darken, as they 
drew close to Dolan. Evans saw his life depend¬ 


ed on the reply of his antagonist, who already 
seemed lapsed into insensibility. 

“Answer,Mat Dolan?" he cried impressive¬ 
ly, “for the love o' heaven, answer me—was it a 
true fight ?" 

The voice appeared to rouse toe fainting man. 
He raised himself in (he door-way, and stretched 
his right hand towards Evans, exclaiming, 

“True as the cross, by the blessed vims!" 
and as he spoke, fell back into toe arms of his 
friends. 

Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of the so¬ 
berest of the party escorted him down to the po¬ 
lice station, where they knew he would be se¬ 
cure; and Dolan’s friends, bearing him with 
tbemion a car, departed, without attempting any 
riot or retaliation. 

This chance took place sixteen yean ago; 
but since that day, there never was a fair at 
Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans was not 
the guest of Dolan; nor is there a fair-ought at 
Donard that Mat Dolan does not pass under toe 
humble roof of Johnny Evans. I give the tub 
as it occurred, having always looked upon it as 
an event creditable to the parties, both of whom 
are alive and well .or were a year ago; for it is 
little more since Evans, now nigh sixty years 
old, walked me off my legs m a day's grousing 
over Church-mountain, and through Dram's- 
hoie, carrying my kit into the bargain. Adieu. 
It will be a long day ere I forget toe pool of 
“Hell-kettle," or the angel* in whine company 
I first stood by its bubbling brim. 


We have Lived and Level Together. 

We have lived and loved togsther 
Through many changing years: 

We have shared each other*! gladness, 

And wept each other's tears. 

I have never known a sorrow 
That was long unsoothed by thee; 

For thy smile can moke a summer. 

Where darkness rise would be. 

Like the leaves that fell around us, 

In autum's fading hours, 

And ibe traitor smues that darken 
When the cloud of sorrow lowers; 

And, though many such we've known, love, 
Too prone, alas! to range. 

We botn can speak of one, love, 

Whom time could never change. 

We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing yean; 

We have shared each others gladness. 

And wept eaeh other** tears; 

And let us hope the future 
As the past hath been will be; 

I will share with thee thy sorrows, 

And thou thy smiles with me. 


Woman.—As the dew lies longest and produces 
most fertility in the shade, to woman in the shade of 
domestic retirement sheds around her path richer and 
more permanent blessings than man, who is more ex- 
goted to the glare and observation of public lifer- 
Thus the humble and retired often do more valuable 
baMiis to society than the none and bustling satel¬ 
lites of earth, whose very light of unconcealed amoy- 
ment deteriorates and parches up the moral soil it 
flows over. 
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Somebody has somewhere very sensibly remark- 
id “that men are never ridiculous for not jvn- 
•essing any particular accomplishment It is 
(fat endeavour to seem that which they are not, 
which justly exposes them to ridicule/’ 

No man ever learnt from experience the truth 
sf this axiom more thoroughly than myself; and 
1 am about to expose my own weakness, and 
tbs miseries that resulted from them for the bene- 
ftorf mankind. 

% fhtber was a respectable professional gen¬ 
tleman, who resided in an inland county, and 
being a younger son, my allowance was small, 
and my expectations were not very great It so 
kppmed, however, that I was fortunate enough 
to win the affections of a young I y of veiy 
huge property; and alter all the usual impedi¬ 
ments ottered by the relatives of a rich young 
hdy who has set her heart upon marrying a poor 
png gentleman had- been surmounted or set 
at dennee/for she was of age and under no 
OMtroL) we were married by one of my broth¬ 
ers it the church of my native parish, and after 
ai ekgaot dejeune a la fourchette, we set off 
is s travelling carriage and four to spend our 
honeymoon at Brighton. 

' N't j oung wife lad been educated at a fhsh* 

mrU boarding-school near the metropolis, 
tiiiil she had acquired notions of fashions and 
style that were perfectly astonishing to her less 

isahsitk-atod husb and . 

leant imagine what made her first think of 
nsnying me; 1 bad led so quiet a life in my 
somewhat retired country town in the inland 
couwty before alluded to, that accomplish* 
ncnti and fascinations lauailed and bewildered 
■ie, and had she not smiled in a most encouraging 
Banner, I never should have thought of popping 
111 !! qaestion. 1 'believe she thought, ana still 
finks mi remarkably good looking, and ladies 
liiiiig the best judges cm such subjects, I am by 
a» viisaixis inclined to affirm that she is mistaken. 

Whsn the residents of an inland county first 
bok upon M ftie sea, the sea. the open sea,” the 
if becomes mn era in their existence. Never 
ahull I forget the day of our arrival in Brighton; 
(he vast deep lay before us, eaeeedingly blue, 
ntiaat with sunbeams, and so calm, that the 
petty little pleasure-boats seemed to slumber 
oahsbosom. 

We drove to u IV Skip:” none of your York 
mdBrunswick hotels for te;tfcb places may 
befoond mmfand towns, and wowere do tennin- 
*4 that, for the time being, we would be exolu- 
•vely maritime. We therefof* took aheuse 
os foe Marine Parade, walkedbefore breakfast 
oaths chain-pier, and, neglecting our own car* 
mgs and h e mes , we took daily drives in a fly, 
ye&et“ the Mermaid.” 

j3d Mn. Cockle to me one aomiM—(I 
feast whether 1 hove already informed the 
HMerthatmy unme is Cockle) said km* Cookie 
degr, 1 am quite delighted with the 

'*fflhES?air 

“And,” added my fair bride , u as our wealth 
will enable us to move in the first circles of 
hdn on , you must become a member of, the Roy a 
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YmM Chib. There is nothing so stylish as a 
yacht; the club is entirely composed of noble* 
men and members of Parliament, and Cockle, 
siflove, you must become a member. 

When a wife, who has enriched a husband, 
proposes agreeable |ways of spending her own 
money, where is the man who could reftise her ? 

1 had never yet put my foot in a boat, and there* 
fere could not flatter myself that 1 was quite fit 
to undertake the management of a large vessel. 
But, thought I, “ the sea looks a mighty agreea¬ 
ble, sttnsbiiiy place, and the motion of a ship 
must be awte a lullaby to the nerves—as to the 
names of the ropes ana those things, I shall soon 
learn ihemf and by the end of the season, I shall 
be as good and practical a naval commander as 
any in the club.” At the wane of our honey* 
moon we left Brighton, proceeded to Ports¬ 
mouth, embarked m a steam-vessel, and were 
soon landed at West Cowes, the bead-quar¬ 
ters of the association of amateur nautical 
noblemen and gentlemen. Mrs. Cockle has a* 
cousin, a.Mr. Lorimer Lomax, an exqusite of a 
certain age. who is well known “ about town,” 
and piques himself on his dress and personal ap¬ 
pearance. He is always to be found at tner 
hatmift of fashionable persons, at Melton, at 
Newmarket, at Brightonduringthe courfoeasoa,. 
in London during the spring months; and now 
it fortunately happened that be was residing nit 
Cowes, and living constantly with the leading 
members of the club. 


penalties, readily offered to introduce me To flip 
commodore, and declared that a very excellent 
first-rate yacht was to be sold, the property of* 
young gentleman, who bad found if convenient 
to se(I off, and retire for a time to the continent. 

My arrangements were scion made; 1 became 
master and commander of the cutter 44 Water 
wagtail,” of 100 tons burden, and also* of her 
crew, and I made my appearance on the parade 
in a straw hat, a blue check shirt, large rough 
blue browsers, and a sailor’s jacket ornamented 
with the button of the chxb. 

I confess 1 felt rather like a mountebank, but 
my dear wife admired me, and indeed kept me 
in countenance, for she too had cloth trowsen, 
and upon her head a very unladylike cap. 

When I enter on a new pursuit, I like to be 
given time to settle down calmly and gradually 
into the habits to which I have been hitherto un¬ 
accustomed; as a new member of the yacht 
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other, ere 1 too rashly ventured from dry land. 
1 should have liked to have remained at anchor 
for the first month or so, and indeed had it been, 
possihle to draw up. the M Waterwagtail” high 
and dry upon the beach, I should hare infinitely 
preferred that arrangement, and should thus 
have got accustomed to the smell of pitch, before 
1 was called upon to encounter the motion of the 
vessels. 

But friends are always injudicious; and 1 had 
now HnfestOMtely oiJiMaf at an inauspicious 
moment. 1 The whole squadron was on toe eve 
of departure to Cherbourg, and I was congratu¬ 
lated or taring joined them when an opportuni* 
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ty (Ml for at once ayoying a delighti I iwip, 
visiting a French port, and looking at a French 
king and all the royal family. 

I confess that a little qualm came over me as 
I listened to the enumeration of thwe promtoed 
joys; but my wife was in an ecstacy, her 
cousin, Mr. Lorimer Lomax, kindly offered to 
accompany us. The next morning we were to 
put to sea; we were therefore in no small bustle 
making preparations, and laying in stores for our 
firstroyLc. 

44 The dawn was overcast, the morning lower¬ 
ed,” and when I looked out of my window, and 
saw the clouds, and heard the wind whistle, I at 
once decided that (here would be no embarka¬ 
tion that day. But 1 was no longer my own 
master. Every body but myself seemed to exult 
In the fairness of the wind; to me it sounded 
very foul, and when I looked at the sea, and saw 
a quantity of what us landsmen call “white 
horses ,” I felt as if something had disagreed 
with me, and said in a supplicating tone to a 
* brother sailor" who stood near me, “Of course, 
we shall not sail to-day 44 Not sail !*’ he re¬ 
plied 44 to be sure we shall, this is just the breeze 
wc wanted.” 

It was too late to retreat; I believe T bad got 
some orders from the commodore about the time 
and order of sailing, and the exact place al¬ 
lotted to the “Waterwagtail;” but of all this 1 
knew nothing,my people on board bad the,man- 
agement of my vessel, and now came my time 
for going m board, with my wife and her cousin. 

It now really blew hard,! do not mean in my 
estimation alone, for it bad done that alj the 
i ; but mil people about roe cast ominous 

looks at the slriesj ana seemed to my nervously 
imagination to consider us doomed crea- 
When we got to the steps in front of the 
club-house, we found the little boat>hich was to 
convey us to our “ Waterwagtail,” tossing about 
like a" mad thing, now up, now down, and the 
water splashing over her. 44 It is a tempting of 
Providence to thing of getting into her,” said I; 
and my wife clinging to my arm, said “ Had we 
not better go back?” But Lorimer Lomax, 
tho ugh no sailor himself seemed desperately bent 
on destruction to himself and us, and almost 
unconsciously he and my boatmen hurried us 
into the danger, and enveloped us in cloaks. 

The boatmen seized their oars and away we 
went, rolling and tossing in a terrible manner, 
the shore receded, and the happy people walk¬ 
ing on the immoveable parade grew less and less, 
and 1 now longed to tread the deck of my new¬ 
ly-purchased yacht, thinking that, of two evils, 
the big ship would be better than the diminutive 
punt. 

We now got into fearfully rough water; a 
strong current of the tide, which, I believe, met 
the wind, and caused commotion; 1 am not sure 
about this, but I think I heard somebody say so; 
but whatever might be the causes,lam sure 
that I can answer for the effects. My wife 
screamed, and leant upon me; and Lpnmer 
Lomax pinched my arm black and blue.“ Luff! 
luff!” mid the man who steered the boat, and 
thinking that he looked at me, and that very 
probably our safety depended oo my instantly 
doing something that he desired, I almost 



_in reply—" In the name of heaven what 

do you mean by luff? Mary, my dear, luff, if you 
please; Lomax,pray luff.tf you happen to know 
how.” The steersman (I think you call bin) 

my wife, said, 
fa’am.” 

speaks to you." 

“ What, sir ?” cried Mrs. Cockle. 

“ Trim the boat," said the man. 

w Mercy on us,” 1 cried, 44 he talks as ifhe were 
desiring her to trim a bonnet!” 

44 Sit there!” said the sailor. 

And thankful that at last he spoke intelligibly, 
without saying a word, I took ray wife by the 
shoulders, and placed her in the identical spot 
to which tie had pointed. We were now near¬ 
ing the 44 Waterwagtail,” and the sailor said, 
44 There’s your yacht, your Honour, they’ll soon 
bear down upon us.” 

44 Down upjnusF* cried I looking at the great 
black body that came nearer and nearer every 
moment; "Oh, how shocking! to be run over 
by one’s own Waterwagtail ! ,r 

We were now tossed about worse than ever. 
A rope was thrown to ue, which bit me in the 
right eye, the boat bumped against the side of 
the yacht, and Lomax lay prostrate on the flat of 
his back. My wife fainted. and was II iiiii iii i on in 
a state of insensibility, ana I followed, linUing 
two slippery ropes, and with difficulty keeping 

my feet upon what, I believe, they called these. 

Commodation-ladder. A pretty accomsnodatk*, 
indeed! 


I stood upon my own deck,! leant against my 

own mast, and my own sailors pushed me about, 
and seemed to consider roe in the way. I felt an 
if an illness was comin| 
all strength—cold drops stood upon my forehead 
—I sank upon a seat—my head dangled over 
the side of the vessel—III was sea-sick l 

All fears left me, and with them all natural 
affections. I c area not three straws about my 
inestimable wife,—I heeded not her cousin, who 
was my guest and fellow-sufferer/—I gave ns 
orders*—1 knew nothing that vu going on. 1 
was conscious the weather was getting worse; 
but I was geftrag worse and worse myself, and 
what is the Wgather to a dying man ? 

I knew nothing about the commodore*-! 
knew nothing'%bout the soundron. All night I 
lay on my berth in the cabin, opposite to *y 
wife, who also lay upon bers; and our beds being 
on something like shelves let into the wall, and 
we being pate and motionless, I thought we re¬ 
sembled bodies in a mausoleum. 


One lamp, suspended from the ceding, cast 
m us a melancholy light. Ob, bow it swung to 
rad fro! and th^chairsybow they tumbled about! 
tnd the horrid clamour that I heard of shouting 
neo, and flaptifog sails, and creaking masts, and 
towling winds, and rushing waters. 1 speak 
vothing but the truth, when 1 declare that 1 ex- 
meted every minute that we should go to the 

wiftni w 


One of ray men came down to us occasional¬ 
ly, and gave me brandy, which I passively swal¬ 
lowed, and then gave brandy to Mum. Cockle. I 
had just sense enough left to observe that abe 
drank it passively too. 
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Once I ventured to whisper.“ Is there any 
hoper I trust we’re near land. 1 ' 

*N«r land !" he replied. “ No, do ; we roust 
keep clear of land. Land is the worst place we 
coaid see, such a night as this.” 

How people may be mistaken! Land was 
what Ibid been longing for. 

"Could we not go ashore?" said I. 

“Aye; if we don’t keep a good look-out we 
ihall ta ashore," be answered. 

“Weil?" saidI. 

"And in ten minutes the vessel would go to 
pieces, and every soul an board would perish." 

My wife groaned, and so did I, and 1 heard an 
echoing groan from Lorimer Lomax, whose body 
bad beat laid out in a sort of closet which serv¬ 
ed many purposes, and, being lined with plate 
glass, among others, as a place to dress In. 

little need had we now of dress. Day dawn¬ 
ed, hut still the storm roared on; and the vessel 
pitted to much, that, had my sickness permit¬ 
ted me to rise from my bed, I should have found 
it impossible to stand or walk. 

wLorimer Lomax I heard nothing but the 
oft-repeated groan. He was a bachelor of sixty, 
and ever anxious to appear to the best advan¬ 
tage. H© always tt made himself up," as the 
pwiie goes, and was the very worst subject in 
the wfjrW for a sea voyage like the present— 
The chances were, that hu outward man would 
be entirely washed away, and that, when we 
did meet. I should not recognise him. 

But 1 thought not of fh»f I thought of nothing 
h«t impending destruction. Again came the 
tarid night, with ins swinging lamp, and the 
<fin of many noises, and another day passed, and 
mother: and at length, feeling the improbability 
of her having survived so long, I sometimes 
•poke faintly to my wife, that 1 might, from her 
answering or remaining silent, judge whether 
she was alive or dead. 

One morning I heard guns firing, and people 
and' was informed that, the weather 

faring abated, we had ventured nearer the 
Flench coast, and that we were now off Cher- 
boirg. Iff mate was a communicative person, 
tod fie told me ml that was going on. We had 
wived too late for great part of the festivities, 
»»ort of awkward squad to the squadron. But 
tie sailor told me, with great glee, that we were 
*t that moment going through evolutions for the 
tonMevnent of the great people on shore, where 
1 was invited, with the other members of the 
R. Y. C., to dine with French royalty. 

* Dine!" said I, shaking my head convulsive¬ 
ly,ss a sick person always does when you talk 
to him of dainties. However, I rose, for the 
tost time, from my bed, and reeled across the 
csbm to kiss tbe extended hand of my still sur- 
ririagMary. 

Dimng on shore was entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion ; but as we shortly got into smooth water, 
ve- both refreshed ourselves with a change of 
fast, and sent to beg Lomax would join us at 
toner. 

After a long pause he tottered forth from bis 
pfcte-glas* dormitory: and it was evident, from 
to* appearance, that be bad been for some time 
employed repairing u the ravages of time" mis* 
•pern on board a vessel m a storm. 


No painter can command a steady hand in a 
ough sea. and poor Lorimeris baa evidently 
baton adiy. His wig was awiy, one whisker 
was darker than its fellow, and his artificial eye¬ 
brows were carefully pencilled a quarter of an 
inch above his real ones. His dress, too, lacked 
his usual taste and finish ; and tbe Larimer Lo¬ 
max on whom I now gazed, might have passed 
for the grandfather of the beau who embarked 
with us aft Cowes. 

Our dinner was a brief repast. We were 
soon obliged to betake ourselves again to our 
beds; and there we lay, kept wide awake by 
the guns fired in honour of the gay party enjoy- 

ingtkemselves on shore. 

The next morning we were all considerably 
better, and ordered the sailors to tow us to the 
shore. Tbe king and royal family had iust left 
Cherbourg; the members of the Yacht Club 
had all gone on board their vessels, and were 
preparing to set sail for the Isle of Wight. 

We saw in fact, nothing but a French town, 
involved in that extreme state of dullness which 
invariably follows a period of unusual gayety and 
excitement. 

I told my captain and crew to make tbe best 
of their way to the Isle of Wight in the w W ater- 
wagtail," on board which never will I again set 
foot; and Monsieur and Madame Cockle. with 
Monsieur Lorimer Lomax, were soon reckoned 

among the *• departures" from Cherbourg, bav. 

ing hired a carnage to take them to Calais, from, 
which place they Heamed safely to Dover in 
three hours and a half. 

A party of pleasure is proverbial? a painful 
undertaking; but its annoyances are generally 

petty ones,—an cU fresco dejune under an urn.. 

brella, or a July day passed with five or tin peo. 

pie in a closed landau, with the windows up. 

Such dilemmas are farcical; but my party of 
pleasure was very nearly ending in a tragedy; 
for I have been given to understand by real sail¬ 
ors, that a storm so sudden and so severe has 
been of rare occurrence at such a season. 

I now print my miseries as a warning to al 
uninitiated /resA-msn, whose minds are bent on 
salt-water excursions. Let them dabble about 
within the Isle of Wight as long as they please; 
but if then pass the Needles—my mind (ay, and 
my body) sickens at the dangers that await them. 
’Tit rash for children to play with edge-tools; 
but it is ten times more rash for a landsman, 
like myself, to try to make a plaything of a ves¬ 
sel in a gale of wind. T* H. B. 

Miscrrimus was a pious clergyman named Morris, 
who for non-conformity, was deprived of his benefice 
soon after the accession of William IIK. He was there¬ 
fore a "sufferer for conscience-sake," not a person of 
flagitious conduct He was destitute, to the end of 
a long life, of all means of support, except what were 
supplied by the charity of the Jacobites, and it tees in 
eoihplianoe with his own request, but in allusion to 
tMs misery, that the sole worn “Miserrimus,” was in¬ 
scribed on his grave-stone. 

An accomplished woman, in common parlance, 
means one who sings and dances well, knows a little 
French, a tittle Italian, a tittle drawing, a tittle embroi¬ 
dery, and not much of any thing, excepting fashiona¬ 
ble novels; in which she is a great adept 
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TUB ADTnmmOVI BOY. 

While the fleet lay at anchor, one of tk most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on baud the 
Commodore's vessel, that my eyes ever witness¬ 
ed. In addition to the usual appendages of % 
Ship of war, there was a large and mischief mis 
monkey on board, named Jocko, retained for 
the amusement and diversion of the ship’s com- ] 
pony- it was my watch on deck; and having 
retired to the side of the vessel, I was musing on 
the beautiful appearance of the fleet, when a 
lend and merry laugh bunt upon my ear*, 

On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
nnusual sound on the frigate’s deck, I perceived 
the Commodore’s little son, whom the crew 
nicknamed “ little Bob Stay,” standing half way 
up the main hatch-ladder, clapping his hands, 
and locking aloft upon some object tha t inspired 
him with a deal of glee. A single glanoe ex¬ 
plained the occasion of the merriment As Bob 
was coming up from the gun deck. Jocko, die 
monkey, perceiving him on the ladder, and 
sisdklecily tram the rigging, leaped upon 
his shoulder, seized his cap, ana running up the 
main-top-s&il-sheet, seated himself on the main- 
yard. 

Here he sat picking the tassel of his prise to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering as if in exultation for the success of I 
Mai mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active fel- 
low, did not like to lose nis cap without an effort 
tp regain it Perhaps he was the more strongly 
incited to make the chase after Jocko, from 
observing me smile at his plight and hearing 
the loud laugh of Cato, a black man, who seem- 
ed inexpressibly delighted at the occurrence. 

“ lilt, you rascal, Jocko,” said 'the black man, 
“ hab you no respeo for de young officer, den to 
steal his cap ? We bring yon to de gang-way, 
you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de 
bare back, tor a tin 1 1 ” The monkey looked 
down from his perch, as if he understood the 
thresbef the negro,-mud chattered a sort of de- 
fiance in answer. - u Ha, ha, Massa Bob, he say 
you mas’ ketch him, ’fore you fag him; and ’tis 
no easy matter for midshipman in boots to ketch 
a m o nke y barefoot” 

The cheeks of little Bob looked red, as- be 

oast a glance of offended pride at Cato; and, 
springing across the deck, in a moment be was 
half way up the rigging. The monkey quietly 
watched his motions, and, when nearly up, sud 
deoly put the cap on his own head, and ascend 
©d to the top cross-trees, and quietly seating 
himself, resumed his work of picking the tassel. 

In this manner, the mischievous animal sue* 
ceeded in enticing Bob as high as the royal-mast 
head, when suddenly springing on the rigging, 
he again descended to the fore-top, and running 
out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on the end of 
the studding-sail-boom, where, taking his scat, 
he raised a load and exulting chattering. By 
this time Bob was completely exhausted; and 
met liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, 
lie sad down on the cross-trees. 

The spectators, presuming that the boy would 
net follow the monkey, but descend to the deck, 
paid no farther attention to them. I also had 
turned away, and had been engaged some mi¬ 
nutes, when I was suddenly started by a cry 


fawn Cato, exclaiming that “ MaasaBob waste 
the main-truck ! M A cold shudder ran through 
my veins, as the word reached my ears; I cast 
“iveyes up—it was too true. 

The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the sky-sail pole, and the mo¬ 
ment of my looking up, was actually standkif oa 
that circular piece of wood, on the very summit 
of the loftiest mast, at a height so great that my 
brain turned dizzy as 1 looked tfp athim. There 
was nothing above him, or around him, but empty 
space; and beneath him nothing but a small ua- 
stable wheel. 

Dreadful temerity! If he had attempted to 
stoop, what could he take hold of to steady hit 
motion! His feet covered up the small and fear¬ 
ful platform on which he stood; and beneath 
that, a long smooth pole that seemed to bend 
beneath his weight, was all that upheld him 
from destruction. In endeavouring to get down, 
be would enevitabiy lose his balance, and be 
precipitated to the deck, a crushed and shape¬ 
less mass. 

In this terrible exigency, what was to be doner 
To hail him, and inform him of lib danger, M 
was thought, would ensure his ruin. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastr 
phe. I could not bear to look at him; and yet 
could not withdraw my gaze. A film came ova 
my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. By the 
time the fdeck was covered with officers and 
crew, to witness this appalling, this II 
ing spectacle. All sqemed mute. Every feel¬ 
ing, every faculty, seemed, absorbed in one deep, 
intense emotion of agony. 

At this moment, a stir w 
crew about the gangway, when the Commodore* 
the boy’s father, sii^ae hi appearance He tad 
come on board without beroi- 


ting noticed by a un¬ 
asked not a question, 


uttered not a syllable. He was an austere ni« 

and it was thought by swine that in had not a 
very strong affection for bin son. All eyes were 
now fixed on him, endeavoring to read us cum. 

tion in his countenan ce . 

The scrutiny, however, was vain—his eyes 
retained its severe expression; his brow me 
slight frown it usually wore; and his lip 
ty curL In short, no outward sign maeum 
what was passing within. Immediatelyoo resca* 
ing the deck, be ordered a marine tonanoa 


the look out block, L_—_ 

and took a deliberate aim at his son, attbestmj 
tiiqe bailing him with his trumpet, m a voice m 
thunder. . 

“ Robert,” cried he‘Mump! jump oyerosw 1 
or I’l fire at you!” The boy seemed to hen- 
tate, and it was plain that he was tottering»»» 
bis arms were thrown about like one endear*: 
ing to balance himself. The Commodore 
his voice again, and in a quicker and more 
gerie tone, cried—“Jump! ’tis your only cna«* 
forhfe!” The words were scarcely out of 
mouth, before be left the track, and sprang _ 
into the air. A sound between a shriek aw* 
groan burst from many lips. . , , t* 

The father spoke not—sighed not; ind«®J jjr 
seemed not to breathe. For a moment <* to 
tense agony, a pin might ha^ e bccn 


* 
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havedtapped m tin flack. Wkh arntlr fitae 
that of a cannon baH the body descended to the 
water; and before the wares closed orer it, 
twentystoat follows,among themsereral officers, 
bad dired from the bulwark. Another short 
period of suspense ensued. The body rose! he 
wasafcve! his arm was seen to more—he struck 
oat towards the shipw 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
tames, the outburst of unfeigned joy from the 


hearts of fire hundred men, pealed through the 
air, and made the welkin ring. Till daw me- 
seethe old Commodore had stood unmored. 
IBs face was now ashy pale. He attempted to 
descend from the block, but bis knees bent 
aider him; he teemed to gasp for breath, and 
attempted to tear open his rest; but in the at- 
tnapt be staggered, and would hare fallen, had 
be net been caught by the bystandeH. 

Ee was borne to his cabin, whm the surgeon 
attended him, whole utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equihbrity and 
K&coaunand, in which he at last happily suc¬ 
ceeded. As soon as he recorered from the 
dreadful shock, he sent for Bob, and had a long 
confidential conference with him; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, be 
vm in tears. 


ThsGetmaa Tale of Prrxa Klaus, foe Goatherd, 
to das Gennan writer Otmar, contains tbs original 
Mine of Rip Van Winkle, or the Legend of the 
flMpp Hollow, and which the pen of Washington 
Irving, has portrayed with additional charms. Wheth¬ 
er XE irving was acquainted with this tradition and 
adapted it tor the ground-work of his tald of Van 
Winkle, we cannot determine, but the Gennan au¬ 
thor ought to haste the credit of originating the idea. 

la the Tillage of Littendor^at the foot of o moun¬ 
tain, bred Peter Klaus, a Goatherd, who was in the 
kbit of pasturing his flock upon the Kyflhausen hffls. 
Towards evening he generally let them browse upon 
a green plot not for oft surrounded with an old ruined 
wuL from which he could take a muster of his whole 
flock. 

For some days past be had observed that ode of his 
pettiest goa!% soon after his arrival at this spot, usu¬ 
ally disappeared, nor joined the fold again until late 
■ the evening. He watched her again and again 
and at last found that she slipped through a gap in the 
old wall whither he followed her. It led into a pas- 
aage which widened as be went into a cavern; and 
ins he saw the goats employed in picking up the oats 
tktfifi through some ere vices in the place above. He 
looked tm, shook his ears at this odd shower of com. 
bat eould discover nothing. Where the deuce could 
k come from? At length he heard over beedj the 
neighing and of horses; he listened, and 

condoled that the oats must have fallen through the 
integer when they were fed. Tbe poor goatherd was 
■rib puzzled, what to think of these horses in this tm- 
kfoahaed part of the mountain; but so it was, for the 
poem making his appearance, without saying a word 
kektnedhimto follow him. Peter obeyed, and fob 
lowed him up some steps which brought him into an 
OMeourt-yardLsurroumled by old walk At the rids 
«this was a still more spacious cavern, surrounded fay 


went his way. Treaflltag in every joint, Ptter did nek 
venture to disobey; and at times he cast a stolen glance 
at the players, whose long beards and stashed doublets 
were rrotnt all in the present fashion. By degrees bis 
looks grew bolder; he took particular notice of every 
thing round him: among other things observing a tan¬ 
kard near him filled with wine, whose odor was ex¬ 
cellent, he took a good draught. It seeme^ to iiwpire 
him with life; and when he began to feel tired of run¬ 
ning, he applied with fresh ardor to the tankard, 
which always renewed his strength. But finally it 
quite overpowered him, and he fell asleep. 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself on * 
the grass-plot again, in the old spot where he was in 
the habit •Heeding his goats. He rubbed his eyes, he 
looked round, but could see neither dog nor flock; he 
was surprised at the long rank grass that grew about 
him, and at trees and hushes which be bad never be 
fore necn. He shook his head and walked a little fur¬ 
ther. looking at the old sheep path and the hillocks and 
roads where he used daily to drive his flock; but he 
oould find no traces of them left. Yet he saw the vil¬ 
lage just before him; it was the same Littendorff. and 
scratching his head he hastened at a quick pace down 
the hill to inquire after his flock. 

All the people whom he met going into the place 
were strangers to him, were differently dressed, and 
even spoke in a different style to his old neighbors.— 
When he asked about his goats, they only stared at 
him, and fixed their eyes upon his chin. He put his 
hand unconsciously to his mouth, and to his great sur¬ 
prise found that he had got a beanLat least afoot long. 
He now began to think that both he and all the world 
about him were in a dream: and yet he kriew the 
mountain for that of the Kyflhausen (for he had just 
come down Jt) well^enough. And than were the cot- 

left them. Besides, the ku^whoha^ all collected 
round him, answered to the inquiry ofa passenger,what 
place it was. “Littendort; sir," 

Still shaking his head, he went farther into the vil¬ 
lage to look for his own house. He found it, but great¬ 
ly altered for the worse; a strange goatherd in an old 
tattered frock lay before the door, and near him his 
old dog, which growled and showed its teeth at Peter 
when he called mm. 

He went through the entrance which had once a 
door, but all within was empty and deserted; Peter 
staggered like a drunken man out of the house, and 
called for his wife and children by their names. But 
no one heard him, and no one gave him any answer. 

Soon, however^ a crowd of women and children got 
round the inquisitive stranger, with the long hoary 
beard; andasked him what it was be wanted? 

Now Peter thought it was such a strange kind of 
thing, to stand before his own house, inquiring forhis 
own wife and children, as well ss about himselfi that 


twibe ancient knights, none of whom spol 
nosed in playing at nine-pins. IBs guide 
snedtD Peter, jn ritance, t# piekupthean 
in* 


f eke a word, 
now b ee k - 


smtthT" most of toe roect&tora were silent, ana on¬ 
ly looked at him wistfully, till an old woman at last 
said: “Why, for these twelve years he has been at 
Sachsenburg, whence I suppose you are not come to¬ 
day.’* “Where is Valentine Meier, the taiiocT- 
“The Lord rest his sou l.** tried another old woman, 
leaning upon her crutch, “he has been lying moss 
than these fifteen years in a bouse he will never 
leave.* 

Peter recognized in the speakers, two of his young 
neighbors, who seemed to have grown old very sud¬ 
denly, but be had no inclination to inquire any farther. 

At this moment there appeared, making her way 
through the crowd of spectators, a sprightly young 
woman with a year old baby in her arms, ansa , 
about four, taking bold of her hand, all (hies as(jk« 
Us wife he was seeking for as possihfai “Whalers 
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wy n a m e Y " he mre fa sd m a tons of greti. * 
"Minealum." “Andyour father's?” continuedPs- 
toe. “Godrest his soul! Peter Klaus to be sure. It is 


came home without him; and I was then," continu-i 
<he weman.“only seven rears 

The goatheid could no longer bear tbw "I am Pe¬ 
ter Haas;” be said. “Peter and no other” sad he took 
hie daughter's child and kiaeed it The spectators ap- 
peered struck dumb with astonhhuMQt^tmtii itrst one* 
and then another began to say* “Yes, indeed, this is 
Peter Klaus! Welocsse* e&«f twenty 

years* absence, welcoaw home.” 

CmUHtQQU 

“•b. five me stiD^ie memorise 
That hallow every poeae. 

Wldok stirred nyboqp<finf boson. 

When existence til wu pwa. ra 

I love children. I delight, tojfeteu to their innocent 
prattle, and to take part in thptr little amusements—' 

to M a community of interest with them, in their lit¬ 
tle enjoyments and recreations. There is nothing on 
•earth so unaffected, so open, so frank aa childhood, 
flow, the light laugh grades up from their young and 

unsophisticated hearts! They nave not been out into 
she world—they have not yet learned, to disgmse their 
emotions—to dissemble—to anile, when their bsarts 
are rankling with envy or hate* or to weep, when they 
secretly rejoice. They are as an open.book, insvhicn* 
y road gD that thpy are-wril that they fed. .« 

Them are not wanting those, who have an otter 1 
aversion to cMdren—who welLnigh hats them. For 
myseli,! want little hotter evidence of a bad ungener- 
oiuiiit heart—and prone aa I am to think kindly of my 
opecies. I could almost say, “Let no such man be true, 
ted.” He oan have smalf eqjoyment In himself and 
as certainly little calculated to contribute to the happi¬ 
ness of otbera, who cannot rlook with pure pleasure, 
filiiiii the innocence, and a rtfa re nere, and hilarity of 
youth. To me, the playful sports, the laughing coun- 
teoancep, the beaming eves of children, unpractised^ 
as yet, in the busy world upon which they are enter- 
ing with such light hearts,— are a complete anti¬ 
dote against cutset, of depression of spirits. 

i remember, that during a residence of one summer 
in the city many years ago— for gentle reader, lam 
declining into the vale of years— was, for s few of the 
first week* exceeding lonely. JTbere is no solitude 
like the solitude which* stranger feels in a large and 
populous city. You meet thousands in the thronging 
afreets, all passing on, intent upon their own amuse¬ 
ments and avocations—end it is a thousand times more 
cheerless than to be in the still and solemn ^forests of 
the wilderness, or by the solitary shore of the “great 
and wide-sea.” You have there the communing! of 
your own heart, and the almost visible presence of the 
Maker of the World. But in the city, >your thoughts 
are confused^-their variety deaves you no time to re- 
Aect—and they weaqr you .into .the very 4epths of 
gloom. 

One Saturday afternoon, when despondency sat 
heavy at my heart, 1 sallied out into the streets. It 
was the holiday from the thraldom ofthe schools—And 
their young inmates, neatly dressed, and happier than 
the king on his throne, were taking their pasture, aiid 
rambling with their parents, or elder brothers and sis¬ 
ters, about the streets. Iwss soon inoculated with 
their visible happiness, as I met them in my londjr walk. 
How many bright faces gleamed upon me! You look 
ikiudly upon a child, anahow soon do they undentspl 
you! How their young eyes will beam upon you M 
iu>wih«y will uir%—especially Me gins—am look* 


I know not how it is. but in muring upon chilfan 
I am acrually 4 as with a spelL—Tin* u* 


I am acrually invested as with a *>elL—Tm* tm 
space are annihilated—I am carried back to the mom. 
ing of life, and, for the momem, live over again the ere 
ly days of the past. 

Before I had reached my room again, Ihadafife 
familiar places of my childhood before me. It was, hi 
if‘l had seised theLour glass of Time, inverted it, and 
tolled back again the mads which lad marked tfe 
weary lapse of yean.' I was again in the meadow- 
in the Jfeu—about it* fireoide hearth. My depend 
Mteffe voice was again In my dwunu* esr-ew 
mother’s hand was upon my young head. Assist 


saw ray paper kite, jo the gentle a 
the upjper-kir—aoriu gated upon t] 
which spread ovac my boyhood— 


arked tbonapamg clouds that dimsred its btas. 
Like my own sorrows then, as fleeting and as few!* 

It iunr esiMft prayer, that ami gbdeftowly dona 
the declivity efreaia, it will please God to praam 
in me that freshness of feeling, which enables me tic 
look upon childhood and voutii^wit h auch purity of 
enjoyment. It beguiles life of its eorabae qarit, nuri 
the wfarinew of the flesh,”—and while tt.tsaches ■«, 
that we are rec«ding:farther from the above of yoefk 


it reminds us, also, that we areapprcMMd^ 
shore, where we shall renew an exfeteiiee ofknmortg 
youth. Let all, then, cultivate .and chevfeh thwreeaa 

tions. Let— 

“The bright thoughts of early days 
StiUgather in our memories now 
And not tbs later caret, whose trace 
Is stamp'd 00 deeply on the brow: , , 

What though these days retnrn no more? 

The sweet remembf»«wi It ixiit vHn. 

For heaven is reaUng to restore 
Vte chiUhmi qf \lie sent spin!” 

WASHINGTON. 

Mo matter rehat may be the birth place sfjudi A 

man aa Wadnngton, no climate* can clain^no core* 

try can appropriate him—the boon of Providence to 
the human race—his fame in* eternity, and M» 

creation. In the production of Washington it don 
really appear aa if Nature-wee imdeawrariBii to improve 
upon hersel( and that all the virtual the anciret 
world were but so many studies psepimtoiy to 
new. Individual instances no doubt there were, 
did exemplifications, of some single qualification.— 
Cesar was merciful—«8cipio was add—Hanmbri 
was patient— <but it was reserved for Wsdungtonto 
blend them all in one, and tike the lovelydktf dVswv 
of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in ene giow 01 too- 
dated beauty, the pride of every model, and the perfec¬ 
tion of every master. As agenera), he marshalled the 
peasant into aveteranpandsupfriiedly discipline the ab¬ 
sence of experience. As a statesman, he enlarged ta» 
policy of the cabinet into the moeteomprsheDoveipe- 
tem of general advantage; and such was the wisdom of 
his viewsrond the philosophy of hie council* that to tas 
soldier and statesman, he added the character of tee 
sage. A conqueror, be was untainted with the crime 
olblood—a revolutionist, he was free from airy mid 
of treason; ior aggression commencod-ihe contest, red 
his country calico him to the^ommand. Liberty to* 
sheathed the sword—necessity stained—victory return¬ 
ed it (If he had paused, history might doubt what sta¬ 
tion to assign him; whetherat the head of her ptares 
or soldiers—her heroes or her patriots. But the a* 
glorious sot crowned his career, and banishes beaut* 
non. Whob like Washington, after having freed ha 
oountnt, resigned dier crown and retired to a cotton 
rather than rojgn in aaipttol! Immortal man 1 lie 


0 



m _ __ __ 

4bmL tod tuned upon the itiuuaEied Mb the re* 
tribuhon of his mercy. Happy America: theughtnkig 
of Heaven could not resist your sure—the tempaUMs 
of earth could not corrupt your soldier. 

•OVER 1HE WAV. 

”Xnt over again* a window whew them stood a 
;j>o( with very pretty flowers; and I had my eyes fixed 
on it, when m a sadden, the window opened, and a 
appeared whosehcamy [Asa- 

AJm! the flame* of an unhappy loner v 
About anr heart andon my wtals prey: \ 
iTro caught a.fever; thatToarft get over, 

Over toe wag!' 

€k! why an eyes of basal ? neeea Grecian! 

Over the way! 

<Tve gatodtooefa* ttfimy bean’s at loot • 

Asaqy needle ina stack of bay: I 

f.^ / 

Over the way! ' 

fleumot vaad or write, or thoughts relax— 

Of what asailLeediShorp nr Itiail GeeyT 
IJliif oannot ease me of my window-tax 
Over the way^ 

Owe on Sunday my devotions vary. 

And from lit Rennet Fink they go astray 

To inr StMaiyiOvexy.-die Mary 

Over the way!! 

That she would change me into that canary 
Over the way: 

J! envy every thing that's n«ur Mias Linda, 

A png. a poll, 1 squirrel, or aioy« 

9m UneAettlea # that buzz cheat the window 
Over the way! 

I Stent at even, for these be no shutters, 

J Min her madiiig on, from grave to gay, 

•fleam tala or poem, till the candle gutters 
Over the way! 

And then—oh! then—while ibe dear waxen taper 

rnamt twwetonea high, a aterlike rqy, \ 
f em -twelve aobnm curie put into paper ; 

Over the way: 

Aotbow breathe unto her my soft regards. 

•Otmk her/fom whispered aye or nay,— 1 
Or ofc her my hand, tome thirty yams / 

«Ow4he wayi 

(Gold as the pole she ie to my adoring;— 

Like Gapcam Lyonoat RepuWs Bey, 

•Imesuniar end to my exploring 

Over the wayi 

Esch dirty Kitle Savoyard that dances 
flbe looks on—Paten—or chimney-sweeps m Kay, 
.Zounds! wherefore cannot I attract her glances 
Over the way? 

(Half out she leans to watch a tumbling brat, 

Or ydpingcar, run over4»y a dray; 1 

flat rmSlove—she never pttiea that! > 

Over the way! j 

I no to die same church—a love lost labor: 

Haunt all her walks, and dodge beratrthe puyr; 

She does not seem to know me his a neighbor 
Over the way! 


My2 

The bdlets-doux by poet she shows no favor— 
Cohort. there is no plot that I can lay 
Tehesak my window-pains to my enslaver 
Over the way! 


Over the way! 

My wasted form onght^ef itself to touch her! / 
mybpker feels my apnatitt’sdecajr: 

And as for the botcheftmeat—oh! she's «y latch* 


And as for the botchers meat— oh! she's 1 
Over the way! 

At beef I turn ; at lamb or veal i pout; 

I never ring now to bring op the tray, 

My stomach grumbles at my dining out 
Over the way! 

I’m weaiy of my life—without regret 
I could resign this miserable clay 1 
1W he within that box of mignonette j 
Over the way! 

I've fitted bofists to my pistol-bom; 

Tvs vowed at times.to wish where trumpet 
Quitewiek of number one—and number fbti 

Over the way! 


Sometimes my vfency mmM build up castfee .airy, 
Sometimes it only paints a ferine omee, 

▲ horse—a*cow—cixiowb—a pig—and Mary 
Over ini way! 

Sometimes I dream aftber in bridal wMt% 

Standing before the altar, flfce a fey; 

Sometimes of balls, and neighborly unite 
Over the way! 

I’ve cod'd with her in^beauML like any turtle, 
rvesnatcWffher from theChak the Tweed, and fay; 
Thrice I have madeagpove of that one myrtle 

Overthe way! 

Thrice I have rowed for in a fciry shallop, * 

Thrice raced to Gmma in a neat npo-ahay,* 

And shower’d crowns to make the how* gallop 
Over the way f 

And thrice I've started op from dreams amllmc. 

Of killing rivals in a bloody fray — 

There is a young man very food of calling 
Over the way! 

Oh! happy man—above all Kings in glory, 

Whoever in her ear may say bis say. 

And add a tale of love to that one etoiy 

Over the way! 

Na bob of Arcot— Despot of Japan— 

Bohan of Persia— Emperor of Cathay— 

Mush rnther would I be the happy man 

Over the way! 

isnA ifet my heart would be in clover— 

But what—O horror !— what do I survey ! 

Postillions and white fevocs—oil is over 

Over the way! 

^ T. HOOD. 

Every man ought to endeavour at emirtenob, 
not by pulling others down, but by raising him¬ 
self, and enjoy the pleasure of his own superiori¬ 
ty, whether imaginary -or real, without infer- 
bniptiitg others in the sasne felicity. 
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*WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


WHAT IS GLORY! 

Wlftt is jfroTjl Ask the Printer 
Laboring hard, both night and day; 

Stew'd in Summer—/rare in winter, 

He would tell you—-tetter pay. 

Ask delinquent*! What is glonr? 

They’ll reply, with scoffs and sneert, 

’T Is like printer*— tell a story— 

Promise pay for many years! 

Short vo. Long.—Says Long to Short, “how are ye, 
Top?” “Ton,” repeated Short, “I had mther be es 
small as a Top, than long enough to require six 
hours to get asleep all over. 7 “You had, ha7 Well, 
I had rather be ten hours getting to sleep, than so 
short as to be obliged to mount a cabbage-leaf to hie- 
cup.” 

Bass.— Our friend Baas recently bad a severe touch 
of the rheumatism. Our anxiety for him, induced ns 


Aii Infidel Village.— It is told, as a well-known 
jail, that a beggar-woman, repulsed from door to doqy, 
as she solicited quarters through the village of Annan- 
dale. asked in her despair, if there were no Christians 
in the place. To which the hearers, concluding that 
she inquired for some persons so sumamed, answered, 
“Na, iifRu there are no Qiristians here; we are a* 
Ja4;i:ifiiic»efli and Jardinoe.”— Note* to Ouy Mannering. 

The Last Promise.—” You will, of course, im- 

mediately join the mess, Mr.-,” said the adjutant 

to ensign — on the day of his arrival. at the regi¬ 
ment “ You are very kind, air,” stammered out the 
incipient hero, “but the last promise which I made to 
my father was to avoid getting into any mess what¬ 
ever.” j 

“Please to give me some cold victuals,” said a little 1 
girl with a basket on her arm, to a servant whom her 

tinging had summoned to the door. “What do you do 
with cold victuals, my little girl?” asked the servant as 
she put some meat and bread into the child** basket. 

“Father feeds hit pigs with it,” was the reply. 

Puffing. —John Kemble and Lewis chancing to 
be at Dublin at the same time, were both eapgea by 
the manager for a night** performance in Leon and 
the Copper Captain. The announcement was cou¬ 
pled with the following delectable passage; 

“They never performed together in the same piece, 
and in all kwmtm probability they never will again; 
this evening is the summit of the manager** chimera. 
He has oonstamly gone higher in hi* endeavors to 
delight the public; beyond this it is not in nafiire to 
go.” 

Original Anecdote.— Several years since, a cele¬ 
brated juggler “ held forth" some of his trick* of leger¬ 
demain in thia village; and among other* put a watch 
into a bag, “smashed it all to pieces.” and by saying 
presto, restored the watch, uninjured, to its owner. A 
young lad who was present, thinking it a vet 
as well as a very easy trick, took advantage of his 
father's absence toe next day, placed hi# gold reneater 
m a pillow-case, and smashed it effactnaUv. To his 
no small chagrin, in spite of presto^ it 



into a bag, “smashed it all to pieces.” an 
presto, restored the watch, unuuured, to i 
young lad who was present, thinking it i 


charmed bullet couldn't hit him. 

Wit or a Gourmand.— Your true go*r***& J 
generally speaking, without much wit. Wr.tr—-j. 
vited to dine with a lady, a scrupulous 
quette, offered his service to cut up abrsce jj* n 
tridgee. Instead, however, of doing.so on the disfr f 
put them, for the purpose, on his own piste. ^ 
whom do you intend your leavings/” asaea M 
in surprise: “ Madam,”replied he, “ I do not 
leave any.” 

PmpPI VrntTfi_“ What will 


coffee 7” said a waiter at a feshionahk hotel, w* 
era merchant, who was seated at the breaaw^^ 
munching a sandwich. “Why, I slont know, 
reply, “ what are you going to taJre youreeu* 





































WIT AMD HiflMiMT, 


i Tmwm Km w w m rotrnr.*—Cferocontimcted with 
a wharfinger to complete a job in his perfeeh&n.*, Gem 
«ui contractor, ana instead of “liiun, ob de saw,” 
hiwirff engaged Caff to do the labourious part of the 
fc—j—% pairing him therefor at a nue which would 
tflord the contractor a profit When Cuff ascertained 
Ail feet, he blubbered, “Whafor you keeps any back 
fM do no work!** 

“Whs fori Why you nigger don you know I take-a 
fewpsn ribUity !* 

Anbcdots roa th* Tnia*—'The Salem Gaaette 
relates, as apposite at that moment, that when a pres- 
me for money existed some years ago in England, an 
old lady look a hackney coach and proceeded to Lon* 
don, on business. Happening to pass the banking 
boose of Sir John Lubbuck, a wheel of the coach 
broke mat before the door. She was extricated with 
dficany. and a crowd immediately collected around 
the coses, and the door of the banking bouse, which 
iooo became so dense that few could ascertain the 
earn*. In nitawer however, to one of the quidnuncs, 
it was replied by a quixzer that there was a run upon 
Sr John's Bank. The report flew like wildfire, and 
safe* boms, almost every outstanding note of the 
tase nos pouted into the Bank; and before the poo* 
|fc could be undeceived, it cost the establishment a 
ncriffea of £90,000 sterling on property to raise the 
rogants speefefo meet the dsraand conseouent upon 
the ample accident d an old womans broken coach 
whed!—TYvnscrijt. 


-EXEMPLIFIED. 

The experiences of physicians have lately bean of. 
ten bailed in print; formerly they held themedves 
bound not to tell the “secrete of the prison-house.” 
A couple of anecdotes, never before published, were 
relatedf to us the other aav i— 

Dr. C-, as celebrated for humanity, address, and 

pOMCratioti, as for his professional skill, attended the 
last illneM of a gentleman, the profligate levity of 
whose “son and heir” hastened his decease. Meeting 
the young parricide on the stairs. the doctor, without 
assu m i n g the least caution or delicacy, mid, coolly, 
“Sir, your fethbr has just expired.” “indeed!” ex. 
claimed the youth, starting; “this is very sudden—had 
you not better open the body immediaiely, to ascer¬ 
tain 7” “Oh, sir,” interrupted his hearer, with cutting 
severity, “you need not give yourself the slightest 
alarm—1 assure you he is quite dead.” 

Ought the wretch to have survived such a reproof? 

At another time this doctor was called in to the ab- 

X aod fetal indisposition of a very rich old man, 
left behind him a curiously ignorant yet hand. 


Drew rotiNOTfln man's wif**—M r. L****** re- 
odes ■■ Henty-at. His wife who is an economical body 
liifedfleiiit 11 cci^ flii^ gown to a French dyer. The 
d^fciaMetf brought the dress home, and unluckily as 
kbappmedyMst tEe husband of the lady at tbs door, “Is 
Minas within,* wkad the Ftonchinaii. The husband, 
•bsisofa jsaloundiaporitaon, replied, “And suppose 
ilia i| what do you want with her.” “I dying for her 
air." “Yo« druuc for my wife—git out of my house 
ym eeoondreir* and ho had just nused hie foot to kick 
feeboMSt mechanic into the streoc, when the lady 
•mis her appearance and set the matter to rights. 

AiUmnnirr Ban Fbujow.—A boy once com. 

plained of hia brother, for taking half the bed. “And 
aocT said bio mother; “he’s entitled to hall, aim 
ter* “Yea ma'am,” said the boy; “hut how riiould 
Nahb to have him take out all the soft for his hail? 
lb yffl have fall half out of the middle! and 1 have to 
deep both rides of him!” 


lieve that the dear man could die, and leave me! No! 
—he lives! Pm sure he's alive! Doctor, tell me, don't 

you think he will come to life again ?” “Why, mac!- 
am,” replied the physician, solemnly, “since you are 
•0 pressing I confess that we have means. SI 11111 .II I 
galvanise nun ?—you will soon see him jump up then.” 
“No, doctor, no!" screamed the widow, in pioue hor¬ 
ror, “IH have none of your experiments—they are 
downright witchcraft—none of your 11 
Jump u p ag ainst the law of nature! Heaven forbid, 
dear man! Hard as it is to bear my fete—let is have no 
experiments !— Csntic Ofering, 

Emr Man to bis Teadk^A soldier, while com- 
iog up Leith Walk on a wet day lately, tad his pure 
whits inexpreeribfes. which stmmd to he the very pin 
of hri heart, completely destroyed, for cwdmis day at 
least, by a splash of mud from a can goiim down. 
The roan of war did net much relish the salute, and 
merited that the carter must pay the damage done m 
fight him. “Fight!” said the carter, with a look of 
supreme contempt, “D—nit, flghtin'syMir trade:but 
IH cm’ a house wi* ony o' ye—hup, Charlie, hup r 

A lady entered a Store, a few weeks since in the 
town of N—I— in N. H. where Dry Goods and Gro¬ 
ceries were sold, and after making sundry purchases, 
amounting to the enormous sum of five cents, and oc- 
: the attention of the Clerk for at feast one 
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MARCH OF REFINEMENT. 
Verses far Me -year 1933. 

Tell John to art the kettle on,. 

«I meen to take a drive; 

I only want to go to Rotne^ 

Andtshallthe hack by five. 

Tell cook to drees those humming birds 
1 shot in Mexico • 

They’ve now been killed at least two days,. 
Tuey'll be un peu trop kamt. 

And, Tom, takeyoa the gokUeaf wings. 
And start for Spain at throe; 

1 want some Sevdle oranges 
*Twixt dinner time antftsa.. 

Hy round by France, and bring a new 
Perpetual motion gun; 

To morrow, with some friend*, 1 go 
A hunting in the Sun. 

The trip I took the other day, 

To breakfost in the Moon,. 

Thanks to that awkward Lord BeUaire,. 
Has spoiled my new balloon; 


F6r steering through the milky way, 
Ha ran against a star;. 

And ituming round again too soon,. 
Came jolt against my car. 

9ur, # Tdm, get yon the car repaired, 
AmUtheri let Dan and Dick 
Inflate with ten sauare miles ot gea— 
1 mean to travel quick* 

My steam is wirely up by now. 

Put the high pnwwre on; 

Give me the breath-bag for the way; 
Jill right—hey—whin—I’m gjoeuj* 


With many a hidden shoal that we 
Will soon or late be sure to get on. 

Who ever saw a genuine tear 
Stand in a widow’d husband’s eye? 

Who ever had the iuek to hear. 

At suo&a lima,a genuine sigh? 

Look at the widower, when he goes 
Accoutred in his best black clothes; 

Is there no smile about his free, 

No air of: freedom in his pace? 

No acorn about the glance he throws 
In proud security on those 
Whose looks inform you well enough 
Their mates “are made of sterner staff?” 
This puts a story in my bead, 

I somewhere either heard or read: 

A messenger, in breathless haste. 

With hair erected on his head. 

Into Comaro*s chamber prem’d. 

And rush’d up to the sleeper’s bed; 

The deeper lay in sweat repose. 

The wasted strength of hie restoring, 
[Lull’d by the muric of his nose. 

Which mortals vulgarly call snoring. 

The stranger shook ham pretty roughly. 

And tweak’d his nose and pul’d bis hair. 
At last Comaro, rat bar gruffly. 

Ask'd, “what thed—[brought him there?’* 
The messenger, in great dutresa, 

At length, in broken accents, said, 

“Of air, they’ve sent me here express, 

To tail you that your wife is dead!” 
“Infeed!” the widow’d man replied. 

Taming upon his other ride. 

And pulling o’er his mm his cap, 

In hopes of finishing his nap— 

“To-morrow, when I wake, you’ll set 
How vs. 
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“Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery! than aft a 
fritter draught. 

To die, some wicked rascals tall us,. 

Is a mare ioke—a bagatelle. 

Whether wwre partial to a gallows, 

. Or cbm* to walk into a well; 

But, from a-palby love of life, 

Say thesems rogrea»not over-civil. 

To tak# aofeo yourself a wife. 

Atari in spouse—OPlhat*s the d—1! 

Who, cry these wagi r would ever cumber 
His bouse with such a dull, insipid,. 

Useless, heartless piece of lumber, 

A mere machine—« muring bipeot 
And then t toy. speak of E*e and Adam. 

And S a mpso n’s wife, and Lot’s sad oamo, 

And poor Jhb’S breechee-wssring madams,. 

And hundreds more than I 'can name* 

Pandora with her poisonous box. 

And Ettas iwhfeto Ariwan,. 

And she who had the ait to hoax 
Prior Socrates, unhappy man! 

Yet, after sit, I stil? maintain 
That woman, on the whole, increase 
Man’s happiness: aadteam’f refrain 
From saying they’re a useful piece 
Of IfourelmlmriiitiMe, a kind. 

Domestic aaianh this knows 
All the vagaries-of your minis. 

And putkee-your lea* and mends your dothes. 

But marrimgs is, no doubt, a aea. 

With mang.ajfookithai one may split on*. 


Dr. Reid says—“T have been credibly informed, thsr 
a monkey, having once been intoxicated with strung 
drink, in consequence of which it burnt its (hot ini the 
fire, end had .a severe fit of sickness, could not after be 

induced to drink any think but pure water, III what e 
this is the utmost pitch which the faculties of tanas 

reach.” 


A gentleman was distinguished for M® attachment 
to the society of females*. Where tafies were pr esen t 
one evening, the subject of conversation was tie doc¬ 
trine of Pythagoras. The gentleman remained silent. 
One of the party, (remarkable for the whitenem ot her 
peek,) asked hmopinion.. “Do you believe In the 
transmigration of souk, sir?” 

“O yes, madam!” 

“•And pray, may I inquire whit creature’s form you 
would prefer hereafter to inbabii!” 

. 44 A fly’s, madam.”" 

“Afly?” 

“Yes; that I might have the pleasure, at soma fa- 
hire day of resting on your ladyship’s neck.” 

An English writer suggests a plan of naturalising 
the fire fty. whichaboundanot only in America but in 
the Vaudots of Ffednmot. The people of the Vaufeis, 
he suggests would deliver any number of theae insects 
in Plsm, at ten riiillings a down in boxes properly 
contrived, in evenr stags of their existence, and oven 
in the egg,should that be desired; and thatiT twenty 
doaen were turned out in different parts of Ebglaoa, 
there could not remain a doubt, that, in a few yeara, 
they would be common through the country, to the 
great cmbeMiahment of English summer evenings. 
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For noble youth, there is no thing so meet 
As learning is, to know the good from ill: 
To know the tongues, and perfectly indite. 
And of the laws to have a perfect skill. 
Things to reform as right and justice will: 
For honour is ordaineaTor no cause, 

But to see right maintained by the laws. 


No .*.] 
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THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 

ft is with no common feeling of satisfaction that 
we present to the readers of the Casket, the first en¬ 
graved view of this magnificent monument of human 


It directed to the subject ot me uouege, it was wor¬ 
thy that it should be, as it is seldom called on to con¬ 
template an object so deserving. The architect, 
Tubas U. Waltf.*, Esq. is a gentleman who has 
ahead? distinguished himself by the erection of the 
Wills Hospital for the Blind and Lame, an institution 


md by the erection of a Prison for the County of PhiU 
afejptia, which is now rapidly approaching its com¬ 
pletion. 

The Girard College will be constructed in exact com¬ 
pliance with the wul of Mr. Girard, with the Single 
aeration of increasing the thickness of the walls, 
which as directed by him, were found to be insuffi¬ 
cient for the safety and permanency of die vast stricture 
they were destined to support. Mr. Girard having caus¬ 
ed t large number of stores and dwelling houses to be 
built, naturally became well versed in all the details 
of braiding, and in his will laid down a plan for the 
cotmructiou of his College, in which he directed the 
walk, after a certain height, to be made of only two 
feet thickness. This thickness was found, by mo*e 
practical men, to be insufficient to make it a 44 perma¬ 
nent and durable” edifice, an injunction on which 
great stress was laid in his will; the thickness of the 
walls was therefore increased in the parts considered 
u needing it. The College is 111 feet east and west, 
and 169 feet north and south. *It is built on lines pa¬ 
rallel with the east and west city streets,” deviating 
from a parallel with the north and south streets only 
as much as Mid streets deviate from a right angle. The 
design adopted by the councib, and now being exe¬ 
cuted, makea the house “three stones high; each story 
is fifteen feet high, in the clear from the floor to the 
cornice.” The elevation of the arch, together with 
the thsdknees of the floor and arch, makes each story 
twenty five feet from floor to floor. “The whole 
braiding will be fire proof inside and outside.” 

44 The floors and die roof are to be formed of solid 

* The quotations used in describing the College* 
ere from the Will of Mr. Girard. 
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materials, on arches turned on proper centres, so 
that no wood will be used except for aoors, windows, 
and shutters.” 

“Cellars are made under the whole building; the 
doors to them from the outside, arc on the cast and vvcbl 
of the building, and access to them from the inside 
will be by steps descending to the cellar floor, from 
each of the entries or halls hereinafter mentioned, 
and the inside cellar doors arc to open nnder the 
stairs on the north east, and north west comers of 
the northern entry, and under the stairs on the south 
east and south west comers of the southern entry.” 

“ There is a cellar window, under, and in a line with 
each window of the first story. They are built 3 
feet below, and 3 feet above the surface of the ground. 
The sashes ore to open inside on hinges, like doors, 
and there is to be strong iron bars outside of each win¬ 
dow,” placed securely in the portico floor; the “win¬ 
dows inside and outside are 4 feet wide in the clear.” 

44 There are in each story 4 rooms, each room being 
50 feet square in the clear.” 

“The four rooms on each floor occupy the whole 
space east and west, on such floor or story, and the 
middle of the building north and south, so that in the 
north of the building, and in the south thereof their 
remains a space” of 26 feet, “ for on entry or nail in 
each, for stairs and landings.” 

“ In the northeast, and in the north west comers of 
the northern entry or hall on the first floor, stairs 
are to be made so as to form a double stoircaae,which 
are to be carried up through the several stories; and 
in the like manner, in the southeast and south¬ 
west comers of the southern entry or hall, stairs 
are to be made on the first floor, so as to form a 
double staircase, to be carried up through the several 
stories; the steps of the stairs are to be made of 
smooth white marble with plain square edges,” each 
step is to he 7 1-2 inches rise, and 12 inches on the 
tread. 

The outside and inside foundation walk, are 14 feet 
hiph in the clear from the ground to the ceiling, (or 
under side of the archer) the first floor is eight feet 
above the level of the ground, around the building after 
such ground shall have been properly regulated. 

Arrangements have been made for chaining or 
banding the walls in the maimer that Mr. Girard ha* 
directed. 
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THE GIBLBD COLLEGE. 


The elevation of the roof is one-ninth of the whole 
•pan, this being u as nearly horizon!al aa may be, con- 
«u*iem!y with the easy passage of water to the * 'es 
“ the ouwide walls” are to be caried up of the thick¬ 
ness of two feet, to the height of two feet above 
the roof, and to u have a marble capping, with a 
strong and neat iron railing thereon/* 

“The outside walla” are to 44 be laced with slabs or 
blocks of marble,” the thickness of none of the courses 
•* being less than two feet,” understanding by the 
thickness, the vertical dimensions, these blocks are 
to be “ fastened together with clamps, securely sunk 
therein .* 4 

“The floors and landings as well os the roof, are to 
be covered with marble slabs, securely laid in mortar; 
the thickness of the marbie on the roof, will be double 
that of the floors.” 

“In constructing the walls, as well as turning the 
arches, and laying the floors, landing and roof, good 
und strong mortar and grout, are to be used, so that 
no cavity whatever may any where remain / 1 
Provision is made for a large furnace, in each end 
of the cellar, “for the generation of heated air,” and 
flues are to be constructed in the walls, for the pur¬ 
pose of conducting the warm air thus generated, to all 
the rooms in the house. 

“There are two principal doors of entrance into the 
College, one into the entry or hall on the first floor in 
the North, and one in the South ot the building, and 
in the centre, between the East and West walls; these 
doors are proportioned according to the size of the 
buildiiig, the purposo of the doors and the size of the 
entry. 

Tlie same principle has governed in deciding upon 
the size, and position of ull the interior doors and win. 

dows. 

- All the doom are to be double, those opening into 
die rooms to be what are termed glass doors, aiidthoee 
opening outward to be of substantial wood work, well 
lined and secured.” 

“ The windows of the socondand third stories,” are 
44 to be made in the style of those in the first and second 
stories ot Mr. Guard's late dwelling, in Noith Water 
street;” that is to say, they ate to be made to open in 
itlie centre, and hung on hinges the some as doors; “the 
windows of the first story, to be in the same style 
•xcept that they are not to descend to the floor, but 
so fin as the surface, up to which the wall is to be car¬ 
ried, in the same manner .as Mr. GiranTs house in 
PoRsyunk Township.” 

The whole building is to be surrounded with a por¬ 
tico, twenty-one feet in width, with columns of the Gre¬ 
cian Corinthian order, this portico is essentially neccs- 

«ary, inasmuch, as it affords strength and stability to 
the third story arches. This additional strength is 
not obtained from the oolumns as props or shores 
to the building, but these columns support the entabla¬ 
ture, ceiling of portico, &c. from which the requisite 
strength is obtained. 

As it regards the arching of the first and second 
stories, there will be no difficulty, inasmuch, as the su¬ 
perincumbent weight will create a resistance to lateral 
pressure, and prevent any swerving that might occur 
from the tremendous pressure of the arches, but the 
third story arches not having the advantage of su¬ 
perior weight, must fa seeuredby some other method. 

All the arches will be banded with iron, (in the 
words of Mr. Girard) they will “be secured with iron 
chains,” but these chains cannot embrace all that por¬ 
tion of the wall that is subjected to outward pressure, 
all the force cannot be positively resolved upon one 
horizontal line; the chains are of great importance it 
is true, but something more than chains is requisite. 
As a dernier resort therefore, a colonnade around the 
whole building was adopted. 


The weight of die materials used in the construction 
of the entablature, portico—ceiling, roofi dec. is nqi 
ported, one half on the columns, ami one half on tb« 
walls of the building; this additional weight applied 
directly to that part of the wall, receiving the thnut oi 
the third story arches, wilt prevent any “cracking or 
swerving/’ and give “strength and durability" to the 
whole work. 

In addition to the strength gained by the weight on 
the walls at the spring of the arches, the ceiling of the 
portico and the entablature will be secLraly damped to¬ 
gether with iron; by this means a band will fa formed 
around the whole building, which will give ppm- 
nency and durability to the edifice. 

Alt the marble required in the construction of ths 


very superior quality, ana that intended for the porti¬ 
coes, is clear white. 

We understand that the carving of the Corinthian 
capitals for the exterior, is also under contract, and 
the contractors have commenced the work; it is ill 
to be executed on the land surrounding the College. 

The whole of the marble is obtaineain the iiiiiif of 
Pennsylvania, and within 26 miles of Philadelphia. 

The cost of the whole establishment in esnmwiH 
at $ 900 , 000 , and from six to eight years will be required 
to finish it. By the will of Mr. Girard, two ndte of 
dollars are set aside for the construction and future 
support, while the falauce of his vast eaiatet is in rea¬ 
lity a mere reserve fund, from which as much incite may 
be drawn for the use of this College as iiKikiif tie ifoiiwl 
necessary. When this stupendous edifice is completed, 
it will be, without exception, the most splendid work 
on the American continent. Al! that taste, skill, Dis¬ 
ney, and materials of surpassing excellence can do, will 
be united to form a monument worthy of tfa man 
who so munificently endowed it, and of which not 
only Philadelphia, but the country at large may well 
be hroud. 

The devotion of his wealth to charitable and unfrl 
purposes, seems to give the finishing stroke to- the cha¬ 
racter of this remarkable man. By patient and labo- 

rioos attention to his business, united with • shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity which are seldom found to blend 
in a single individual, Girard accumulated a fortune 
which was even more than princely. In obtaining it* 
be wronged no man by overreaching, dece 
any of the distionourable tricks of trade. Mo reprot 
of that kind has ever been brought against him. It» 
true that he was parsimonious, and it is said, unkind 
to his relations, as it is certain lie was brutal in *»» 
treatment of those employed under him. On occa¬ 
sions too, he was liberal in the extreme. Of his reli¬ 
gious life we dare not judge, os well because we hare 
no knowledge of his secret devotions, their extent or 
their sincerity, as because it is no man’s province to 
pass upon that which is the prerogative of Almighty 
Power alone. When dying, his wealth was nouireij 
to appease the horrors of a death bed, because his end 
was calm and tranquil; but having provided liberally 
for all the members of his family, in this country *$ 
well as in France, he bequeathed the remainder of h» 
vast estate for the accomplishment of objects which 
after ages will unite, as we do, in pronouncing me 
most exalted and eminently beneficial to the human 
family. 

- A polite behavior can never be hmf 
maintained without a real wish to please; and wch a 
wish is a proof of good-nature. No ill-natured man 
can be long well-bred. No good-natured man. h®]£ 
r ttnpoluhed in his manners, can ever be ereenniJty 
ill-bred. 
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LOVS« LUCK AND HORIXMA9SHIP, merer cross any thing but blood—this 

oft mt FUftST steeplc-chase. here hona is young Selim: he’s own brother to 

— Mouse-catcher; cousin to Morgiana, and up to 

By ike Author of Wild Sports of the West, fourteen stone with any fox-bounds in the lung- 
— does”—but Selim appeared likely to profit littfe 

It was the first week in July, when, baring by his respectable relationship; be had a ree 
token the honours of a graduate, after a fire look, a blemished knee, was fired behind, and 
yetn sojourn within the classical courts of old had killed a man into the bargain; for he had 
Akna Hater, I strolled into the repository in run off with a drunken helper, and broke tho 

Stephea’s-green, to bid adieu to old H -, who rider’s neck against the frame-work of the sta- 

far thirty yean bad horsed us ol Trinty. It ble-door—no, in company of sober cits, requir- 
was a sale-day, and a blank one too; the world ing 44 steady roadsters, and 44 useful family 
was out of town. There were few to sell, and horses,” Sekm found little favour; and the young 
fareryet to buy. A back not worth a hay-band, grocer, even to become a lady-killer, would not 
tu nocked down to an aspiring linen-draper, bid a sixpence. 

who wanted 44 something smart” whereon to 44 Gentlemen. I put him up at fifty” said he of 
fast himself occasionally. I saw him regularly the hammer— 44 no reserve in this case—none, 
jockeyed with infinite satisfaction, as he had upon honour —owner gone to the Peninsula, and 
onoe dunned me, even unto payment, for 44 a orders for sale absolute. Selim is a beautiful 
beggajdy account” of gloves and pocket hand- charger; steady with arms,” and here bead- 
kerchiefs. Although he did not venture to invite dressed a corpulent personage, who, as it sp¬ 
ue to be of the multitude of his counsellors, as peared, was in the yeomanry; 44 he would carry 
Ibid broken his windows upon the evening 1 you upon parade delightfully; hto courage rs 
bad paid his bill, that did not prevent me from only equalled by hb training; his late master 
pointing out certain beauties in the quadruped would ude him to a battery* A battery —may 
tben beneath the hammer, which even had escap- heaven forgive him! Selim had never teen a 
sd the auctioneer himself. Indeed, according corporal’s guard relieved in his life; a cracker 
to my showing, the cardinal virtues of horse- would raise him sky-high, and a squib send him 
toll were concentrated in that matchless ani- across the broadest part of Sackville-street— 
osL Yet human judgment is fallible, and the Still, not a whbper from the company, and the 
steed did not realize the qualifications ascribed auctioneer proceeded — 44 gentlemen, we mutt 
to tom by the puffer wad myself ; for, as the sacrifice him—orders peremptory, say forty for 
Erenmg rost scon afterwards announced, Mr. the beautiful and gentle animal:” 44 gentle,” 
Lawrence Lutestring was run away with upon ejaculated the grocer, 44 and that after killing a 

111 rooky mid, in uni the excited courser, not groom.” This was indeed a home bit...theauc- 

©■ with dug sundry ribs of the un- ttoneer coughed— 44 hem—hem- rad b >r- 

fcrtunate cavalier, had, from an infirmity of tnnate, but mere accident after all—say thirty , 
ririoo, come in. contact frith a loaded jaunting- gentlemen—twenty—ten—do, give me a bid.” 

ear, and the concussion was so awful, that the 44 Five,” roared a jingle owner— 44 ton,” said Ar. 

company were deposited in a wet ditch, and the chy— 1 " fifteen" shouted the puffer— 14 twenty cried 
vehicle rendered here chi combat* 1—the hammer fell—and the brother of Mouse- 

I wiiii about to leave the yard, when old Phil, catcher was mine, 
prime-minister to the repository, jogged me on Now, I verily believe, that the whole histeiy of 
tbs dhow. u Stop a minute —it's worth while, Selim was apocryphal, except the solitary toot 
sir. There's a queer ooe coming out— he’s the of his having finished a stable-boy. 1b one 
forints be sure. Och, if he had but temper; tbing, however, Arcby and I were unanimous— 
lii! here he is.” While be spoke, a rattling high- that to a herring-cadger he was worth the mo- 
bred dark bay horse issued from the stabler — ney, provided be would carry the basket. Wo 
He was in the lowest condition imaginable; but. brought him in the country—bled, fed, blistered, 
Mwithstandiiig his poverty, he was the ruin or and physicked him, 44 secundum arUml' turned 
ft aobie animal—he was far from being band- him out upon a fine salt marsh, and left him 44 to 
mme; the bead was coarse, the shoulder tbiok; fulfil his destinies.” 

bathe embodied some good points, and, though At this memorable period of my life, the north 
cross-made, to an experienced eye his 44 ensem- of Ireland was celebrated lor its sporting as- 
bis” was excellent Arcby, my best man—as sociations. The Boyne, the Doagh, the New- 
bseest a groom as ever won a living, whispered, townbreda hunts were all in full force; and few 
“ if he had not the go in him, he was the biggest of the larger towns wanted their own particular 
riBaia under the canopy ” and before the ani- club. Many private gentlemen were also mas- 
Bal bad made the third turn down the run, I had ters of bounds, and kept their establishments 
come to a similar conclusion. nobly. Then the glory of 44 The Bangers” was 

The groom stopped when he had gained tbe in its zenith—their county and members were • 
vintage ground. “ There, gentlemen,” said tbe alike extensive; and no gentleman attached to 
auctioneer, 44 there’s what I call youth and beau- field sports within thirty miles, whose rank and 
ty; there’s the maker of a fortune, and no mis- fortune would authorize his admission, but was 
feke. The lady who could refuse any tbing to enrolled in this celebrated club. The members 
ft nan with such a daisy cutter under him would met annually in the country town, attended by a 
be hard to please indeed—run him down, Lanty pack of fox bounds, and 44 a gallant following.” 
"-that’s action and elegance—come, sir,” to a They lived liked 44 Irish kings,” played high, 
tofl, raw-boned young grocer— 44 that horse was drank deep, seldom went to bed, gave dashing 
valid for you—a gentleman at your figure balls, and let the country in a blaze weeks be- 
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fore, and months afterwards, Alas! all this is 
over; the club is no more; the pack is scatter¬ 
ed ; the kennel a ruin; “ The Rangeri fill the 
narrow houseand where in lrelandcould rank, 
and wealth, and influence, be congregated 
now ? 

Into u The Rangers” I had been recently ad¬ 
mitted ; their meeting was fixed for the middle 
of October, and the cup, with other valuable 
plates, were then to be contested. The cup 
bad excited unusual interest, and bad been 
challenged by a dozen members, good men and 
true, and each having, or believing he had, an 
excellent chance of winning it. Tne race was 
three miles, over Hibemice a sporting, Anglice 
a break-neck country—the weights thirteen 
stone. There were already eight candidates in 
full preparation. Six depended on their own 
horses—good, fat, honest, weight-carriers—but 
two had gone to considerable expense, and had 
secured at “ a large figure,” celebrated racing- 
banters “ for the nonoe.” 

“ What will not young ambition?” In spite 
of this mighty array, I boldly added my name to 
the list of challengers. I had a slashing four- 
year-old mare, whose stride and action were ex¬ 
traordinary. As there were no allowance for 
the age or sex,the weights were certainly against 
her; but I was not the one to despair, and even 
to name her in the match was an honour more 
than worth the entrance-money. 

August came; Miranda was in beautiful con¬ 
dition : and Arcbv exhausted upon her training 
all the arcana of the racing-stablo, and the ex- 

g erience of a life; while 1 dreamed of nothing 
ut: clips and conquest. Alas ! these youthful 
visions were rudely dispelled, for, one morning, 
Miranda was found halter-cast in the stable. — 
She was imd lame, and lame she continued for 
month afterwards. To me and my mas¬ 
ter of the horse this was a sad disappointment. 
I took myself to the grouse-shooting, and Archy 
to whiskey and religion. Pour Archy, in the 
hours of business, was an indifferent catholic, 
as the priest declared, but from the moment a 
horse was put in training, he never “ darkened 
a chapel door.” 

August passed, and I would have willingly 

continued absent. To witness the downfall of 

my ambition was painful, as Miranda was incu¬ 
rably lame. Other feelings where paramount ; 

I was deep in love, and at twenty-one that is a 
desperate concern. 

Rosa lived near me. I would have forgotten 
her, but that was impossible. She was an heir¬ 
ess, gentle, and timid to a degree, and fearful of 1 
hearing she was beloved. Yet there were times 
when, if my advances were not encouraged, at 
least my suit was listened to, and an ill-concealed 
satisfaction told, that she was not indifferent to 
my suit. Her coldness piqued me for the mo¬ 
ment, and yet I left her, persuaded that of all 
her sex she was the best worthy of being wooed 
and won. 

I arrived home for a late dinner, discussed 
some old port, listened to a long story, and was 
musing over the misfortune of my mare, when 
Archy popped in his head to ask “if I would 
look mto the stables.” I followed him, and one 
glance told me that Miranda was not to figure in 


the field. My eyes passed over the stalls, and 
rested on a stranger in the corner, sheeted with 
my own covers. Archy, with a knowing look, 
stripped the new comer, and the brother of 
Mouse-catcher was before me; and could this 
be be ? The rakish, tattered, rejected man-kill¬ 
er of the Repository, changed into as fine a bone 
as ever followed a fox-hound! The mystery 
was quickly solved—Archy had visited tbeislt- 
marsh—found Selina so altered as scarcely to be 
recognized; took him up and got him though 
physic, and ready for training. For this, indeed, 
there was but little time; but Archy swore “alight 
training was best for a half-breed,” and Array 
was right. 

For my part, I could scarce believe my eyes, 
and examined Selim carefully, to assure myself 
of his identity. Every scratch upon his legs tad 
disappeared; the blemish on his knee was hardly 
visible ; he was now a sporting looking hone, 
and Archy swore, “better than ne looked.” 

Time flew, and every thing increased my can 
fidence in the cousin of Morgiana, His speed 
was easily ascertained, but ofnia fencing qoali* 
ties we knew nothing. Any thing wo took: him 
at he executed wel£ and intricate leaps were 
for obvious reasons avoided. 1 had secured a 
gentleman to ride for me, who in steeple-chasing 
had covered himself with glory, and, with a rea¬ 
sonable hope of success, waited the result 

And yet l never canned my competitors s 
thought. With the lameness or Miranda, it tad 
pleased them to conclude my racing bistoiy. 

They heard, accidentally, that I had purchaasd 
a horse in town, and all they knew or liim ww, 
that he had killed a man ami been bought for a 
song. With this information they rested jatj* 
fied, and decided that myself aid man-killer 
were of “no consideration.” I kept my o*® 
counsel, and when it was n©ce*»rj' to remjwe 
to the vicinity of the race-ground, 1 procured 
accommodation for my establishment ml m ob¬ 
scure farm-house, and our incognito was up^ 
feet as if we had never left our stables. 

But there was one to whom my f 1 

were not indifferent, and that one was my 
Rosa. With all a woman’s tenderness, she ■*« 
sympathized in my disappointment; she knew 
my secret, for ours were young hearts, and wwi 
agitated one breast could not but interest tne 
other. . 

The evening before the eventful day, 1 *» 
from the club-room, to exchange the jargon w 
the field for a t6tc-M4te with my pfetty row- 
tress. “Hot with the Tuscan grape/ I 
my passion with more than common ardour,aw* 
Rosa listened. J ust then her maid disturbed® * 
and brought me a letter that had been 
by express. I broke the seal— death to roy 
hopes! My rider had been thrown from a coacn- 
box, and lay with a broken arm at a counur 
inn some ten miles distant. 

Rosa remarked my agitation. 

“Is there any thing wrong, Arthur? .. 

“Yes,dearest,I amindeed a luckless 
K has met with an s 


is consequently without a rider.” 

“And will he not run, then?” --n 

Half a minute dttermines, frequently i a* 
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w the otmkttntMm of half t - in that 

Wiflf space I bad formed my resolution. 

u Bewiil run, Ron, but with me upon hi* back^ 
what chance cmn he We with the beat riders in 
the kingdom opposed ?" 

“Bet the danger, dear Arthur—" 

“I* not greater than fox-hunters encounter 
thrice a week.” 

“And is there really no more?” 

I assured her there was not, and shortly after¬ 
ward hade her good night. This trifling occur¬ 
rence elicited more from Kota than all my studied 
eftrts; and when 1 left her, for the first time I 
pranedher to my boeom, and beard her murmur 
a wsyer for my safety. 

Whether it waa that unforseen events call 
form the latent energies of the mind,or the con* 
iriousnsss that i was beloved by her for whom I 
wsili sacrifice a world, that roused the ardour 
■#y spirits 1 knew not, but I entered the crowd- 
m dab-room with a buoyant and excited fcel- 
mn. The accident to ray rider had transpired, 
and from some I received sincere, from others 
unacal, condolence. 

that the homicide will 

nffl, said the president 
^rhe AooiaeMfc, as yon are pleased to term him 
nil nm; and, for want of a better horseman, his 

•wnsr will ride, and win—if be can.'* 

Mj tone and manner were not unmarked; and 
wm were recommending me to effect a 
■I® insaranoe, I was coolly booking heavy odds, 
and soeontimied till every gentleman inclined 
!• bet them bad been heartily satisfied. The 

my e x pense subsided fast-.people began 

fowl suspiciously, and Jemmy Joyce whispered 
■snextneoghbour, that the sooner he hedged the 
wttajas the nice was not quite so sure, x being, 


«ake a spoon or spoil a horn." Having 
yrnced my book, I borrowed an old bluejacket 
nm the huntsman, left the club, visited the I 
wit* and went quietly to rest, to be ready for 

in morrow. 

Morning came, and I felt rather queer: I be- 
to discover that it is no joke for a nervous 
fostleman to ride steeple-chases for the first 
tine, under the critical examination of thirty 
twwsand spectators. But an incident restored 
®y hardieue. At breakfast, a sealed parcel was 
Wjod me by the waiter; it contanied a beanti- 
™ pink and yellow jacket. No note accompani¬ 
ed it,but to tbecap a scroll was attached, bearing 
® * female hand, the motto, “may this be fare* 
•orf/** Whose might the fair favour be? My 
wt whispered the name and I was not mista¬ 
ken. 

The ground selected for the race was chosen, 
*uh excellent judgment, as it afforded to the 
■ighty multitude an uninterrupted view of the 
uce, from its commencement to its close: from 
t circular valley the surface undulated gently, 
sod the course, nearly elliptical, stretched across 
meriting ground. In the same field the starting 
sod winning posts were placed. This was a 
arourite stand; a long line of carriages of every 
Jjttcription occupied it Ladies were there 
"thick as leaves in Vall’ombrosa," for every thing 
flutaffu* and beautiful for counties round was 
°u the ground. 

17 * 


At twelve o'clock a waning bugle was beard, 
and from their respective cantonments the horses 
slowly approached the same point; each, as he 
entered the field, was scrutinized by a crowd of 
horsemen, who were assembled for that purpose 
at the gate. With short intervals, a brown, a 
gray ad two bays passed review; they had their 
respective admirers, hut caused no great sensa¬ 
tion, and expectation “was still on the tiptoe 


presently a buz was heard, a horse approached, 
and Firebrand, a noted racing hunter from Ros¬ 
common, appeared. He looked to be in capital 
condition, ad from having won four cups alrea¬ 
dy, his character was deservedly first-rate. 

“But louder yet the clamour grew,” as the pet 
of the day, the far-famed English horse, Comet, 
appeared. He was a splendid, thorough-bred 
chesnut, full sixteen hands high, and looking 
every inch like a racer, 1 felt my cheek blanch 
as 1 examined him : he was indeed a formidable 

opponent ; and as his late owner, Capt M-,, 

reputed justly to be the best field boiiiemah in the 
kingdom, was to ride him, no wonder that 1began 
to dread the contest 

He was led off, and my forlorn charger waa 

impatiently expected. 1 n the few minutes whm ii| 
elapsed before his entree, I and my man^killer 

_ _L: A_ J A____A* f A A 1_Af_ 


had never finished a stable-boy ; closely iilicse^ 
as he was, his appearance was very" different 
from what had been anticipated: the knowing 
ones looked more knowing; and Jemmy Joyce 
exclaimed with a grin, that he seemed “migaty 
like a Tartar!" 

While the hones were leading to the starting- 
post, I galloped up to the hill to the place my 
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isoverKosa; 
of the roses?" 


ou the secret 
11 restore then 
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replied ; 
iy hand- 


to conjecture whence my fancy favour came. 

Again the bugle sounded; Comet and Fire¬ 
brand occupied the attention of the crowd, while 
Selim was stripped and saddled behind a large 
marquee ; to assume my gay cap and doff my 
coat was the business of a minute; my compet¬ 
itors were already mounted, and I was impa- 
tienly called for, when from behind the tent a 
dashing horse and gallant rider issued. Our 
appearance elicited a murmur of applause; the 
owners of Comet and Firebrand looked blank 
enough; and faith they bad good reason. 

As we drew up in line, I thought the English 
racer appeared not to be in full force; but the 
determined countenance of the inimitable jockey, 
dreissed in his black and buff stripes, looked 
alarming; nor was Firebrand without his friends; 
and the green cap was offered fully against every 
thing but Comet; as to me, people seemed afraid 
to back or bet against me; and those who had 
laid the odds last night pretty heavily, were 
hedf p§ now as fast as they could meet witn 
customers. 

Off we went in a bunch; the buys, brown, and 
gray making the running. I saw at once that 
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the pacejhougb severe (hr them, was nothing to 
Comet, Firebrand, and my friend the Mm-iml- 
er. After a mile we tailed them off, and had the 
race to ourselves. 

One moiety of the ground was broken into 
tillage fields and enclosures; the other was open 
meadow, affording excellent galloping, and in¬ 
terspersed with stiff fences. Her#, having 
cleared the poddocks. we increased the speed, 
and came out at a killing pace. 

On entering the grass-lands, ( found my rivals 
could not conveniently go faster, and that 1 was 
*p to it well; the race was indeed beautiful; for 
the next mile a sheet would cover us; the fences 
were taken in line; and none could tell whether 
black, yellow, or green was foremost. 

Half a mile from borne, there was a fence of 
tremendous size; it was a ditch with a drain at 
either side, and the place that we approached 
was stoccaded with stumped thorns. It was. in 
truth, a “regular rasper, and wasdistiogtiMied 
by the country people “par excellence, as the 
big-leap; as we neared it, my companions gath¬ 
ered the energies of the horses for the trial, and 
Selim lookea as if he were half-inclined to de¬ 
cline it; and yet with a glorious effort he cleared 
this formidable barrier in a style that drew from 
the multitude a thunder of applause; not so my 
rivals ; Firebrand fell, and staked himself; while 
Comet, by his rider’s ship } was indiffer- 

eillj brought across, but staggering, he came 
down on ImndSng, and in the mistakelost ground 
he could never recover; during the run borne, 
he did make a wonderful struggle to pull up; 
it was in vain, for after we crossed the break- 
neck fence, I had the race hollow. 

Amid deafening cheers, I was carried from 
in in triumph; I was declared, even by 
J y Joyce, a youth of promise, and my man- 

killer the best weight-carrier in the kingdom. 

Every tale has its moral; so has mine. Never 
condemn a horse untried ; for many a good one 
has thus been sacrificed. I saved Sewn from 
slavery and a jingle; and he won me four cups, 
and carried me four seasons as I was never 
carried afterward: nay more, I owe ray connu¬ 
bial happiness mainly to “my bonny bay.’* Ro6a 
was an heiress, and 1 a younger son; a rich rival 
was encouraged by her guardian, and in a few 
days he was expected to make his addresses in 
form. I was flushed with victory, and she flat¬ 
tered to see her fairy favourite foremost in the 
field. At the ball that night, my eloquence was 
irresistible; she smiled upon my suit; and, to 
end uncertainty, and save her guardian future 
trouble, eloped with me to Grenta the next mar 

ni %ar» of happiness have proved how fortunate 
our union was; and if some reminiscences of 
early indiscretion will sometimes intrude upon 
my memory, on two eras I can look hack with 
unalloyed delight—the morning when I rode ray 
first steeple-eSase, and the evening that made 
Rosa mine.— DvbHn University Magazine* 


If you wish Jo make yourself agreeable to any one. 
talk as much as you please about ms or her affaire, ana 
ms little as possible about your own. People are such 
downright egotists themselves, that they cannot tole¬ 
rate egot.sxn in others. 


PnmiARivitt or Aurnoaa.wllie habits and pecs, 
liaritfes of authors in alftost every branch of fiierahne 
have, in many instances, been sufficiently ridicskx*. 
Rousseau. for instance, could write only wbsndrawri 
in the t style of refinement, and with crow pm, 
on tinted or gilt paper. Dr. Samuel Johnson was al¬ 
most the only author of the last century who could 
write at any time and under any circumstances, la 
recent times, and in the present day, we find the great, 
er proportion of authors free of the peculiarities which 
were fashionable among their predecessors; occupy¬ 
ing halt their time with some ordinary pursuit, aid 
taking up the pen in mow cases in the intervals of buii. 
ness. The chief composers of music were hi general 
still more affected and impassioned in their Iminfi 
than the authors of the last century, and were tpps. 
randy unable to compose, unless under great excite¬ 
ment. It is teen from a raoent article in the ffanwsi- 
con, that Gluck, in order to warm his imagination, tad 
transport himself in idea to Aulie, or Spirts, was ae> 
customed to place himself in the middle of a besiuifU 
meadow. In this situation, with a piano before bin, 
and a bottle of champogne by bis side, he wrote Mi 
two Iphigeniaa, his Orpheus, and other works. S*rti, 
on the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dimly 
illuminated by a lamp suspended from the ceiling; and 
it waa only in the most silent hours of night that be 
could summon musical ideas. Cimarosa, it seems, wm 
fond of noise; he faked to have bis friends about him 
when be composed. Frequently, in the oatnve of i 
single night, be wrote the eutpetoof <i|ifii mtm 
charming airs^ which he aftenrads finished it tbe 
midst ofnis friends. Cherubini was also in the habit 
of composing when surrounded with company. If 
his ideas did not flow very freely, be would bor¬ 
row a pack of playing caul*' from any party engaged 
with them, ana fall up the pipe with faces caricatur¬ 
ed, and au kinds of humorous devices, for he was is 
ready with his pencil as his pen, though certainly not 
equally great with both. Sacchini could not write a 
passage except when his rife 
len his cals, whose playfulness he admired, were gam¬ 
boling about him. Paisiello composed in bed; and it 
was there that he planned B Barkers de Sengha, in 
Mdimm and other cief-tf mums of ease and grace- 
fulness. Zingarelli would dictate his music after mm 
ing a passage in one of the fathem of (lie church, on 
in some Latin classic. Haydn, who was lofty in hia 
conceptions, required a peouliar, but a harmless specie! 
of excitement. Solitary and sober as Newton, puU ng 
on his finger the ring sent him by Frederick On 
which, he said, was necessary to inspire hia imagina¬ 
tion, he sat down to his piano, and in a few moment* 
soared among the choirs. Nothing disturbed him at 
Eieenstndt. the seat of Prince Eeterhaiy; fa® Jww 
wholly for nis art, exempt from worldly cares, and oft¬ 
en scud that he always eiyoyed himself* most when 
was at work- 


in the first ages of the world, the year was dutoj 
guished by two seasons only. Moses mentions seed* 
tone and harvest, summer and winter. In process e* 
time, the exertions of industry marked out other pe¬ 
riods; but all that the Germans wanted of the ear© 
was corn and grain, and the harvest being over, they 
had no fruits to expect in autumn, firotier saya 
Germans at this day have no distinct wotd in tbetr 
language f jr the autumnal season. The term tb*<.©* 
times them is Herbet, harvest. Beyond that period, 
the Ancient Germaus knew no productions of ©« 
earth, having neither orchards nor fruit trees; and ac¬ 
cordingly the Anglo-Saxon language has no iame tor 
autumn. Tho worn in English was borrowed from ©e 
Latin. 
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LAUBA I§TBL 

A SKETCH—FOR LADIES ONLY. 

' IT MIM LESLIE* 

The world is still deceived with om&men t.— Shak- 
spears . 

Luna Lovel wm the eklest surviving daugh¬ 
ter of & clergyman settled in a retired and beau- 
tifid village at the western extremity of the 
state of Massachusetts. Between Laura and 
her two youngest sisters, three other children 
had died. Being so much their senior, it was 
in her power to assist her father materially in 
the instruction of Ella and Rota; as after his 
femily had become small. Mr. Lore! thought it 
bat that the two little girls should receive all 
their education at home, and never were child- 
!■■ thatcooferred more credit on tbeir teachers. 
Mrs. Level was a plain, good woman, of excet- 
lukt practical sense, a notable seamstress, and 
t first rate housewife. Few families were more 
perfectly happy, notwithstanding that the limit¬ 
ed income of Mr. Love! (though sufficient for 
comfort) left them little or nothing for superflui- 


Thsy had a very neat house standing in tha 

centre of a flourishing garden, in which, utility 
had been the first conrioiBration, though blended 
as far as possible with beauty. The stone fence 
looked like a hedge of nastnritane. The pillars 
mpoorting the funitic piassa that surrounded 
lbs house, were the rough trunks of small trees 
with 1, sufficient portion of the chief branches 
mrining, to aflbrd resting places for the luru- 
iha of scarlet beans that ran over them; 
fimhhiiig, when the blossoms were off, and the 
ne pods fall g r own, an excellent vegetable- 
Mb for the table. The house was sluufed with 
fruit-trees exclusively, the garden shrubs were 
all raspberry, currant, and gooseberry, aad the 
flowers were chiefly those that-had medicinal 
psperties, or could be turned to culinary pur- 
pmc• mills llllifi exception of some that were 
««hvrated purposely for the bees. A meadow 
two cows and a horse, oomple- 
ted the little domain. 

About the time that Laura Level had finished 
bsr seventeenth year, there came to the village 
ifRosebrook an old friend of her father's whom 
Whad long since lost sight of. They had re¬ 
ceived their early education at the same school, 
they had met again at college, and had some 
yesn after performed together a voyage to In¬ 
dia; Mr. Bimtttteyjw supercary Mr. Lovel as 

csaiS tobusiness, and was now a merchant of 
wealth and respectability, with a handsome es¬ 
tablishment in Boston. Mr. Lovel had settled 
down as pastor ef the principal church in his na¬ 
tive village. 

The object of Mr. Brantley's present visit to 
. Rosfbtwok, was to enquire personally into the 
state of some property he still retained there. 
Mr. Lovel would not allow his old friend to re- 
Wain at the tavern, but insisted that his lxmse 
should be hie abiding place; and they had much 
phamre in comparing their reminiscences of 
former times. As their chief conversation was 
on topics common to hath, Mr. Lovel did not 


perceive that, exceptopen mercantile subjects, 
Mr. Brantley had acquired few new ideas since 
they bad last met, and that his reading was con¬ 
fined inclusively to the newspaper. But he saw 
that in quiet good-nature• and easiness of dispo¬ 
sition, his old friend was still the same as in ear¬ 
ly life. 

Mr. Brantley was so pleased with every mem¬ 
ber of the Level family, and liked his visit so 
much, that he was induced to prolong it two days 
beyond his first intention; and he expressed an 
earnest desire to take Laura home with him, to 
djm a few weeks with his wife and daughter. 
This proposal, however, was declined, with sin¬ 
cere acknowledgements for its kindness; Mr. 
Level's delicacy making him unwilling to send 
his daughter as a guest to a lady who as yet was 
ignorant of her existence, and Laura sharing in 
her father's scruples. 

Mr. Brantly took bis leave: and three months 
afterwards, be paid a second visit to Rosebrook, 
for the purpose of selling bis property in that 

neighborhood. He brought with him a short out 

very polite better from his wife to Mr. and Mrs. 

Lovel, renewing the invitation for Laura, and 
. pressing it in a manner that could scarcely be 

withstood. Mr. Lovel began to waver; Mrs. 
Lovel thought it was time that Laura should see 
a Httle of the world, and Laura’s speaking looks 
told how much pleasure she anticipated from 
the excursion. The two little girls, though their 
eyes filled alt the idea of being separated from 
. their beloved sister, most magnanimously joined 
: in entreating permission for'her to go, as they 

saw that she wished it Finally, Mr.Lovel con-. 

sonted; and Laura seemed to tread on air while 
making her preparations fer the journey. 

That evening, at the hour of numly worship, 
her father laid hss hand on Laura’s I 
uttered a fervent prayer for the preservation of 
her health and happiness during her absence 
from the paternal roof. Mrs. Lovel and all her 
daughters were deeply affected, and Mr. Brant* 
ley looked very much inclined to participate in 
their emotion. 


Early next morning, Mr. Brantley's chaise was 
at the doer, and Laura took leave of the family 
with almost as many terns and kisses as if she 
bad been going to cross the Atlantic. Little El¬ 
la, who was about eight years old, presented her. 
at parting, with a very ingenious needle-book of 
her own making, and Rosa, who was just seven, 
gave her a keepsake, an equally clever pin¬ 
cushion. Shejprofiiisea to bring them new books 
and other little presents from Boston, a place in 
which they supposed every thing, that the world 
produced, could be obtained without difficulty. 

Finally, the last farewell was uttered, the last 
kiss was given, and Laura Lovel took her seat 
in the chaise beside Mr. Brantley, who drove off 
ata rapid pace; and in a few moments, a torn 
in the read hid from her view the house of her 
father, and the affectionate group that still lin¬ 
gered at its gate to catch the latest glimpse of 
the vehicle mat was bearing away from them the 
daughter and the sister. 

As they proceeded on their journey, Laura’s 
spirits gradually revived, and she soon became 
interested or delighted with every thing she be¬ 
held; lor she had a quick perception, with a 
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mild ofmnchitttaKKgeaoeaiid depth of« 
tioo. 

The second day of their journey had nearly 
closed before the spires of the Boston churches* 
and the majestic dome of the State House, met 
the intense gaze of our heroine. Thousands of 
lights soon twinkled over the city of the three 
hub, and the long vistas of lamps that illumina- 
ed the bridges, seemed to the unpractised eyes 
of Laura Lore! to realize the clones of the Ara¬ 
bian Nights. “Oh!” she ii ly exclaim¬ 

ed, “if my dear little titter could only be with 
me now. 

As they entered by the western avenue, and 
as Mr. Brantley's residence was situated in the 
eastern part of the city, Laura had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing as she passed, a vast number of 
lofty, spacious, and noble*looking dwelling- 1 
houses, in the erection of which the patrician 
families of Boston have, perhaps, surpassed all 
the other aristocracies or the union; for sternly 
republican as are our laws and institutions, it 
cannot be denied that in private life every sec¬ 
tion of our commonwealth has ks aristocracy. 

At length they stopped at Mr. Brantley's 
door, ana Laura had a very polite reception 
from the lady of the mansion, an indolent, good 
nilurod, insipid woman, the chief business of] 
whose life was dress and company. Mr. Brant¬ 
ley had purchased a lam *nd handsome house 
in the western part oftbe town, to which the 
family were to remove in the course of the au¬ 
tumn, and it was Mrs. Brantley's intention when 
they were titled in their new and elegant es- 
tabbshment to get into a higher circle, and to 
have weekly soirees. To make her parties the 
more attractive, she was desirous of engaging 
some very pretty young lady (a stranger with a 
new face) to pass the winter with her.' She had 
but one child, a pert, forward girl, about four¬ 
teen, thin, pale, and seeming “as if she suffered 
a great drill in order to look pretty." She sat, 
stood, and moved, as if in constant pain from the 
tightness of her corsets, the smallness of her 

.holes, and the narrowness of her shoes. 

Her hair, having been kept long during the 
whole period of her childhood, was exhausted 
with incessant tying, brushing, and curling, and 
site was already obliged to make artificial ad¬ 
ditions to it. It was at this time a mountain of] 
bows, plaits and pufis, and her costume was in 
every respect that of a woman of twenty. She 
was extremely anxious to “come, out," as it is 
called, but her father insisted on her staying in, 
till she had finished her education; and her mo¬ 
ther bad been told that it was very impolite to 
allow young ladies to “appear in society" at too 
early an age, as they were always supposed to 
be otter than they really were, and therefore, 
would be the sooner considered passed. 

After tea, Mrs. Brantley reclined herself idly 
inoneofthe rocking-chairs,Mr. Brantley retired 
to the back parlour to read undisturbed the mm 
ing papers, and Augusta took up sons bead- 
work, while Laura looked over the souvenirs 
with which the centre-table was strewed. 

“How happy you must be, Miss Brantly," said 
Laura, “to have in your power to read so many 
new books." 

“As to reading," replied Augusta, “1 never 


have any time to spare for that purpose, wkt 
with my music, ana my dancing, and my lems 
in French conversation, and my worsted-work, 
and my bead-work; then 1 hare every day to 
go out shopping, for I always will choose every 
thing for myself. Mamma has not the least idea 
of my taste; at least, she never remember* it. 
And then there is always some business with 
the mantua-makers and milliners. And 1 have 
so many morning visits to pay with manuna- 
and in the afternoon I am generally so tired 
that I can do nothing but put on a wrapper,and 
throw myself on the bed, and sleep till it is time 
to dress for evening." 

“Oh 1" thought Laura Level, “how differently 
do we pass our time at Rosebrook! Is not few 
a beautiful engraving?" she continued, boUng 
one of tbe open souvenirs towards Augusta. 

“Yes—pretty enough," replied Augusta, 
scarcely moving her bead to look at it—“mam¬ 
ma, do not you think I had better have my gram 
pelerine cut in scollops rather than in poutis?” 

“I think," replied Mrs. Brantley, “that scol¬ 
lops are the prettiest" 

“Really, mamma," said Augusta, petaluty, 
“it is very peculiar in vou to say so. when Pin 
ought to know that scollops have baa their day, 
and that points have cone round again." 

“Very welitben,my love," replied Mrs. Brant¬ 
ley inAoleatly,“consult t jot ®»rn taste." 

“That I always do," saM Augusta, half aside 
to Laura, who addressing herself to Mrs. Brast- 
ley, made some inquiry about the last new 
novel. 

“I cannot say that I bare wad it," answered 
Mrs. Brantley, “at least, I don't know tlmt I 
have. Augusta, my love, do you recollect if jm 
have heard me say any thing about the hud sew 
book — the—a—the—what is it; you call it, Mia 
Lovel?" 

“La! mamma," said Augusta, “I should is 
soon expect to write a book ms to rend one." 

There was a pause fora inmate or two. Au¬ 
gusta then leaning back toward! her meter* 
exclaimed— “Upon second thought, 1 think l 
will have tbe green pelerine scolloped, and tbe 
blue one pointed. But the points shall be 
squared at tbe ends—on that I am determined.’’ 

Laura now took up a volume of the juvenile 
annual entitled the Fear!, and said to Auguste 
—-“You have, most probably, a complete set of 
the Pearl." 

“After all, mamma," pursued Augusta, “but¬ 
terfly bows are much prettier than shell bows. 
What were you saying just now. Miss Low* 
about my having a set of pearls ?—you may well 
ask,"—looking spitefully towards the back pe£ 
lor, in which her father was sitting. Papahobb 
out that he will not give me a set t» 1 
eighteen—and as to gold chains, and corahs** 
cornelians. I am sick of them, and I wont wear 
them at all—so you see me without any orna¬ 
ments whatever, which you must think rmcj Pe¬ 
culiar." 

Laura had tact enough to perceive th at sny 
farther attempt at conversation on books, woo* 
be unavailing; and she made some inquiry 
about tbe annual exhibition of pictures at tbe 
Athenaeum. ... 

“1 believe it is a very good one," repuM 



Mrs. Brsntiey. “We Btopped there one day on 
oar way to dine with tome friends out of town. 
Bat as the carriage was waiting, and the horses 
were impatient, we only staid a few minutes, 
jest long enough to walk round." 

“Oh! yes, mamma," cried Augusta, “and 
don't you recollect we saw Miss Darford there 
in a new dress of lavender colored grenadine, 
though grenadines have been over these hun¬ 
dred years. And there was pretty Mrs. Len- 
ham. as the gentlemen call her, in a puce-co¬ 
lored italianet, though italianets have oeen out 
forages. And don't you remember Miss Gro- 
rer’i canary-colored reps bonnet, that looked 
as if it had been made in the ark. The idea of] 
anyone wearing reps!—a thing that has not 
ken teen sinoe the flood! Only think of reps!" 

Laura Level woodered what rept could possi¬ 
bly be. “Now I talk of bonnets/’ pursued Au- 
gmta; “pray, mamma, did you tell Miss Pipin- 
cord that I would have my Tuscan leghorn 
trimmed with the like and green riband, in- 
maid of the blue and yellow r’ 

‘‘Indeed/* replied Mrs. Brantley, “I found 
par cousin Mary so extremely ill this after-, 
noon when I went to see her, and my sister so 
toy uneasy on her account, that 1 absolutely 
forgot to call at the milliner's, as I had promised 
you.” 

“Was there ever any thing so vexatious!” 
ackimed Augusta, throwing down her bead- 
“Really, mamma, there is no trusting 
yw at ill. Yon never remember to do any 
king you are desired." And flying to the bell 
die rang it with violence. 

“I could think of nothing but poor Mary’s 
danger, 11 said Mr*. Brantley, “and the twenty- 
foe leeches that I saw on her forehead." 

11” ejaculated Augusta. “But you 
■right lave supposed that the leeches would do 
if good, as of course they will. Here, Wil¬ 
iam, 11 " addressing the servant man that had just 
JJtared; “run as if you were running for your 
leli Min Pipincord, the nuttioer, add tell her 
iiftii no account, whatever, to trim Miss Brant- 
kjr’s Tuscan Leghorn with the blue and yellow 
jwmd that was decided on yesterday. Tell 
ktrl hare changed my mind, and resolved upon 
ae Mac and green. Fly as if you had not an¬ 
other moment to live, or Miss Pipincord will 
hire already trimmed the bonnet with the blue 
yellow/’ 

“And then," said Mrs. Brantley, “go to Mrs. 
Awmore’s, and inquire how Miss Mary is this 
waning.” 

“Why, mamma," exclaimed Augusta, “aunt 
Awmore lives so far from Miss ripinconPs 
it will be ten or eleven o’clock before Wil- 
wm gets back, and 1 shall be all that time on 
»oms to know if she has already disfigured my 
«onet with the vile blue and yellow." 

Yesterday,” said Mrs. Brantley, “you admir- 
«that very riband extremely." 

“Sol did ” replied Augusta, “but I have been 
“JJikingabout it since, and as I tell you, I have 
my mind. And now that I have set my 
wt upoo the lilac and green, I absolutely de- 
terttbe bine and yellow.’* 

But I am really very anxious to know how 
to-night," said Mrs. Brantley. 


“Oh!” replied Augnsta, “l dare say the 
leeches have relieved her. And if they have 
not, no doubt Dr. Warren will order twenty- 
five inor#—or something else that will answer 
the purpose. She is in very good hands—I am 
certain that in the morning we shall hear that 
she is considerably better. At all events I will 
noi wear the hateful blue and yellow riband— 
William what are you standing for?” 

The man turned to leave the room, but Mrs. 
Brantley called him back. “William," said she, 
“tell one of the women to go to Mrs. Ashmoi e’s 
and inquire how Miss Mary is.” 

“£liza and Matilda are noth out," said Wil¬ 
liam, “and Louisa u crying with the tooth ache, 
and steaming her face over hot yerbe—I guess 
she won’t be willing to walk so far in the night 
air. just out of the steam." 

“William!" exekimed Augusta, stamping 
with her foot, “don’t stand here talking, but go 
at once; there’s not a moment to lose. Tell 
Miss Pipincord if she has put on that horrid ri¬ 
band, she must take it off again, and charge it 
in the bill, if she pretends she can’t afford to 
lose it, as I dare say she will—and tell her to 
be sure and send the bonnet home early in the 
morning—1 am dying to see it.” 

To ail this Laura Lovel had sat listening in 
amazement, and oould scarcely conceive the 
possibility of the mind of so young a girl being 
totally absorbed in things that concerned no¬ 
thing but external appearance. She had yet to 
learn lhat a passion tor dress, when thoroughly 
excited in the femalebosom, and carried to ex¬ 
cess, has a direct tendency to cloud the under- 
standing, injure the temper, and li 
heart. 

Till the return of Wiffimm, Augusta seemed 
indeed to be on thorns. At last be came, and 
brought with him the bonnet, trimmed with blue 
and yellow. Augusta snatched it out o £ the 
bandbox, and stood speechless with passion, and 
William thus delivered his message from the mil¬ 
liner- 


“Miss Pipincord sends word that she had 
riband’d the bonnet afore I come for it—she 

says she has used up all her laylock green for 
another lady’s bonnet, as she chose it this after¬ 
noon ; and she guesses you won’t stand no chance 
of finding no more of it, if you sarch Boston 
through; and you chose the yellowand blue your¬ 
self, and she han’t got no more ribands as you'd 
be likely to like. Them’s her very words.” 

“How I do hate milliners’!” exekimed Au¬ 
gusta, and ringing for the maid that always 
assisted her in undressing, she flounced out of 
the room and went to bed. 


“Miss Lovel 
“you mustexci 

tremely sensitive about every thing, and that is 
the reason she is apt to give way to these little 

fits of irritation.” 

Lawa retired to her room, grieving to think 
how unamiable a young girl might be made, 
'bf me indulgence of an inordinate passion for 
drew. 


," said Mrs. Brantley, smiling, 
ise dear Augusta. She is ex- 


Augusta’s cousin Mary did not die. 

The following day was to have been devoted 
to shopping, and to making some additions to 
the simple wardrobe of Lama Lovel, for which 
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purpose her father had given her as much mo¬ 
ney as be could possibly spare. But it rained 
till late in the afternoon, and Mrs. Brantley’s 
ooach was out of order, and the Brantley's (like 
many other families that keep carriages of their 
own) could not conceive the possibility of hir¬ 
ing a similar vehicle upon any exigency what¬ 
ever; 

It is true that the present case was in reality 
no exigency at all; but Mrs. Brantley and her 
daughter seemed to consider it as such, from the 
one watching the clouds all day as she sat at the 
window, in her rocking-chair, and the other 
wandering about like a troubled spirit, fretting 
all the time, and complaining of the weather. 
Lanra got through the hours very well, between 
reading Souvenirs, (almost the only book in,the 
house,] and writinga letter to inform her familyof 
her safe arrival, and to describe her journey. To¬ 
wards evening, a coach was heard to stop at the 
door, and there was a violent ringing, followed 
by a loud sharp voice in the entry, inquiring for 
Mrs. Brantley, who started from her rocking- 
chair as Augusta exclaimed, “Miss Frampton! 
—I know r tis Miss Frampton 1" The young 
lady rushed into the hall, while her mother ad¬ 
vanced a few steps, and Mr. Brantley threw 
down his paper, and hastened to the front-par¬ 
lor with a look that expressed any thing but sat 
isfaotion. 

t There was no time for comment or prepara¬ 
tion. The mound was heard of baggage deposit¬ 
ing* and in a, few moments Augusta returned to 
the parlor, hanging lovingly on the arm of a lady 
ina very handsome travelling dress, who flew to 
Mrs. Brantley and kkmd her familiarly, and 
then shook hands with her husband, and was 
introduced by him to our heroine. 

Miss Frampton was a fashionable looking 
woman of no particular age. Her figure was 

r i, but her features were the contrary, and 
expression of her eye was strikingly bad. 
She liuil no relations, but she talked incessantly 
of her friend *—for so she called every person 
whom sbe ever knew by sight, provided always 
they were preventable people. She had some 
property, on the income of which sbe lived, ex¬ 
ercising close economy ou every thing but dress. 
Sometimes she boarded out, and sometimes she 
billeted herself on one or the other of these said 
friends, having no scruples of delicacy to deter 
her from eagerly availing herself of the slight¬ 
est hint that might be construed into the sem¬ 
blance of an invitation. In short, she was as¬ 
siduous in trying to get acquainted with eve- 
17 body from whom any thing was to be gained, 
nattering them to their faces, though she 
abused them behind their backs. Still, strange 
to tell, she had succeeded in forcing way in¬ 
to the outworks of what is called society. She 
drest well, professed to know every body, and to 
go every a here, was au fait to all the gossip of 
the day, and could always furnish ample food 
for the too prevailing appetite for scandal. 
Therefore, though every one disliked Miss 
Frampton, so every one tolerated her; and though 
a notorious calumniator, she excited so much 
fear, that it was generally thought safer to keep 
up some slight intercourse with her, than to af¬ 
front her by throwing her off entirely. 


Philadelphia was her usual place of residence; 
but she had met the Brantley family at the Sara- 
a Springs, had managed to accompany them 
to~New York on their way home, had boarded 
at Bunker’s during the week they stayed at tint 
house, had assisted them in their shopping ex¬ 
peditions, and professed a violent regard for An- 
usta, who professed the same for her. Mrs. 
Brantley’s slight intimation “that she should be 
glad to see her if ever she came to Boston," 
Miss Frampton had now taken advantage of, 
on pretext of benefiting by change of air. Con¬ 
scious of her faded looks^ hut still hoping to pass 
for a young woman, sne pretended always to 
be in precarious health, though of this there was 
seldom any proof positive. 

On being introduced to Laura Lovel, as to a 
young lady on a visit to the family, Miss Framp- 
ton, who at once considered her an interloper, 
surveyed our heroine from head to foot, with 
something like a sneer, and exchanged signifi¬ 
cant glances with Augusta. 

As soon as Miss Frampton had taken her seat, 
“My dear Mrs. Brantley.” said she, “how de¬ 
lighted I am to see you f Aud my sweet Av¬ 
gusta too! Why she has grown a perfect sylph 
After hearing this, Augusta could not keep 
her seat five minutes together, but was gliding 
and flitting about ail the remainder of the 
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_J9 Frampton continued, “Yes, my dear 

Mrs. Brantley, my health has, as usual, been 
extremely delicate. My friends have been # 
riously alarmed for me, and all my physicians 
have been quite miserable chi my account. Dr. 
Dengue has been seen driving through the 
streets like a madman, in his III Saste to gfl: to 
me. Poor man—you must hare heard the re¬ 
port of his suffering Mi*. Smith’s baby to die 
with.the croup, from neglecting to visit it, which, 
if true, was certainly in very bad taste. How¬ 
ever, Dr. Dengue is one of my oldest friends, 
and a most charming man. 

“But. as I was saying, my health still conua- 
ued delicate, and excitement was unanimously 
recommended by the medical g*defiw»».ex¬ 

citement and ice-cream. And as soon us thu 
was known in society, it is incredible how ma¬ 
ny parties were made for me, and how unay 
excursions were made on my account. I had 
carriages at my door day and night My friends 
were absolutely dragging me from each other s 
arms. Finally, they all suggested entire change 
of air, and total change of scene. So 1 consent- * 
ed to tear myself awhile from my beloved Phila¬ 
delphia, and pay you my promised visit in Bos¬ 
ton." _ f 

“We are much obliged to you,” said Mrs- 
Brantley. “And really,” pursued Miss FramP- 
ton, “1 had so many engagements on my hands 
that I bad fixed five different days for starting, 
and disappointed five different escorts. My. 1 ** 
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ways the case when it is reported in Fhiladm- 
pbia that Miss Frampton has a disposition to 
travel. A whole procession of my fiends sn- 
companied me to the steamboat, and 1 behave 1 
had more than a dozen elegant smelling- 
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ties presented to me—as it is universally known 
how much I always suffer during a journey, be¬ 
ing deadly sick on the water, and in a constant 
state of nervous agitation while riding." 

‘Mod who did you come with at last?" asked 
Mrs, Brantley. | 

“Ob! with my friends, the Twamberleys, of 
yoarcity,” replied Miss Framptoo. KThe whole j 
family had been at Washington, and as soon as 
1 beard they were in Philadelphia on their re¬ 
turn home. 1 sent to inquire—that is, or rather, 
I mean, they sent to inquire as soon as they 
came to town, and heard that I intended visit¬ 


ing Boston—they sent to inquire if I would 
make them happy by joining their party." 

“Well" observed Mr. Brantley, “1 cannot 
imagine how you got along with the Twamber- 
Jeys. Mr. Twamberley, besides being a clum¬ 
sy, fat man, upwards olseventy years old, and 
lame with the gout, and nearly quite deaf ? and 
baviqg cataracts coming on both eyes, is al¬ 
ways obliged to travel with his silly young wife. 
sum the eight children of her first husband, and 
I should think be had enough to do in taking 
care of himself and them, l wonder you dia 
■it prefer availing yourself of the politeness of 
sons of the single gentlemen you mentioned." 

“Oh!" replied Miss Framptoo. “any of them 
wool be to# hmppy as they politely expressed it, 
to have had tbe pleasure of waiting on me to 
Boston. Indeed, I knew not how to make a 
being unwilling to offend any of them 
by a preference. And then again, it is always 
i» better taste for young ladle* to travel, and - 
indeed to go every where, under the wing of a 
married woman." I doat upon chaperons; and 
by coming witti this family, 1 had Mrs. Twam- 
beriey to matrouize me. I have just parted 
'■nitli ItiiBinn all at their own door, where they 
were set down." 

a Mr. Brantley smiled when he thought of Mrs. 

Twamberley <who had been married to her 
int husband at fifteen, and was still a bloom- 
ngrirhsh looking woman} matromzing the fa- 
ded Miss Framptoo, so evidently by many years 
heriwaMr. 


Laura Level, though new to the world, had 
uffieient good sense and penetration to per¬ 
ceive almost immediately, that Miss Framptoo 
was a woman of much vanity and pretension, 
and that die was iu the habit of talking with 
great exaggeration; and in a short time she 
more than suspected that many of her asser¬ 
tions were arrant falsehoods—a diet that was 
*dl known to all those numerous persons that 
Miss Frmmpton called her frirndt 
Tea was now brought in, and Miss Framp¬ 
too took occasion to relate in what manner she 
hud discovered that the famous silver urn of 


that charming family, (he Sam Kettlethorps, 
was in reality, only plated—that her particular 
favourites, the Joe Sowerbys, showed such bad 
taste at their terrapin supper, as to have green 
bock-glasses for the champaign; and that those 
delightful people, the Bob Skutterbys, the first 
time they attempted the new style of bouton 
at a venison dinner, had them filled with spirits 
of turpentine^ instead of spirits of wine. 

Next morning, Mias Framptoo did not appear 
at the breakfast table, but hoi her fin* meal 


carried into her room, and Augusta breakfast¬ 
ed with her. 

Between them, Laura Lovel was discussed at 
full length, and their conclusion was, that she 
had not a single good feature—that her com¬ 
plexion was nothing, her figure nothing, and her 
or cm w mm than oc lg. 

“ 1 don’t suppose,” said Augusta, “that her fa¬ 
ther has given her much money to bring to town 
with her” 

“To be sure he has not," replied Min Framp- 
ton, “if he is only a poor country clergyman. I 
think it was in very bad taste for him to let her 

come at alL" 

“Well," said Augusta, “we must take her a 
shopping this morning, and try to get her fit¬ 
ted out, so as to make a decent appearance 
at Nahant, as we are going thither in a few 

days." 

“Then 1 have come just in the right time," 
•aid Miss Framptoo. “Nahant is the very place 
I wish to visit—my sweet friend Mrs. Dick 
Pewseyhas given me such an account of it. 
She passed a week at Nahant when she came to 
Boston last summer." 

“Oh! 1 rememher her," cried Augusta. “She 

was a mountain of blonde lace." 

“Yes," observed Miss Framptoo, “and not 
an inch of that blonde has yet been paid for, or 
ever will be. I know it from good authority." 

They went a shopping, and Augusta took 
them to tbe most fashionable store in V' - 
ington street, where Laura was surprised iixiiil 
confused at the sight of the various beautiful 
articles shown to them. Even their names 
penrisxed her. She knew very well what groe 
de Naples was, (or gro de nap, usit in common¬ 
ly called,) but she was at a loss to distinguish 
groe de 'Berlin, groe de Suisse, gras in Zane, 
and all tbe other groe. Augusta, however, was 
au/ait to the whole, and talked and flitted, and 
ghded, producing, as she supposed, great effect 
among the young salesmen at the counters. 
Miss F ramp ton examined every thing with 
scrutinizing eye, undervalued them all, and took 
frequent occasions to say that they were far in¬ 
ferior to similar articles in Philadelphia. 

At length, a very hght-ooloured figured silk, 
with a very new name, was selected for Lau¬ 
ra. The price appeared to her extremely 
high, and when she beard tbe number of yards 
that were considered necessary, she faintly 
asked “if less would not da" Miss Framptoo 
sneered, and Augusta laughed out, saying. 
“Don’t you see that the silk is very narrow, ami 
that it has a wrong side and a right side, and 
that the flowers have a top and a bottom. So as 
it cannot be turned every way, a large quanti¬ 
ty will be required." 

“Had 1 not better choose a plain silk," said 
Laura; “one that is wider, and that can be 
turned any way." 

“Oh I plain silks are so common," replied Au¬ 
gusta : “though for a change they are well 
enough. I hav*e four. But this will be the 
best for Nahant. We always dress to go there, 
mud, « course, we expect all our party to do 
the ; 

“But really, this silk is so expensive," whis¬ 
pered Laura. 








“Let the drew be out off,” mid Miss Framp- 
ton, in a peremptory tone. “I am tired of such 
hesitation. ’Tis in very bad taste." 

The dress toas cut on, and Laura on calcula¬ 
ting the amount, found that it would make a sad 
inroad on her little modicum. Being told that 
she must hare also a new printed muslin, one 
was chosen for her with a beautiful sky blue 
for the predominant colour, and Laura found 
that this also was a very costly dress. She was 
next informed that she could not be presenta¬ 
ble without a French pelerine of embroidered 
muslin. Pelerines in great variety were then 
produced, and Laura found, to her dismay, that 
• the prices were from ten to twenty-five dollars. 
She declined taking one, and Miss Frampton 
and Augusta exchanged looks which said, as 
plainly as looks can speak, “I suppose that she 
has not money enough." 

Laura coloured—hesitated—at last false pride 
got the better of her scruples. The salesman 
commended the beauty of the pelerines; par¬ 
ticularly of one tied up at the front, and orna¬ 
mented on the shoulders with bows of blue rib¬ 
bon—and our heroine yielded, and took it at 
fifteen dollars; those at ten dollars, being voted 
by Miss Frampton “absolutely mean," % ' I 

After this Laura was induced to "supply her¬ 
self with silk stockings and white silk gb?es, 
“of a new style," and was also persuaded to 
give five dollars for a small scarf, also a new 
style. And when all these purchases were 
made, she found that three quarters of a dollar 
were all that remained in her purse. Augusta 
also bought several new articles; but Miss 
Frampton got nothing. However, she insisted 
afterwards on going into every fancy store in 
Washington street—not to buy, but “to see 
what they had," and gave much trouble in cans 
ing the salesmen needlessly to display their goods 
to her, and some offence by making invidious 
comparisons between their merchandize and 
that of Philadelphia. 

By the time all this shopping was over, the 
clock of the Old South had struck two, and it 
was found expedient to postpone till next day, 
the intended visit to the milliner and mantna-ma- 
ker. Miss Frampton and Augusta declaring 
that of afternoons they were never fit for any 
thing bat to throw themselves on the bed and go 
to sleep. Laura Lovel, fatigued both in body 
and mind, and feeling much dissatisfied with 
herself, was glad of a respite from the pursuit of 
finery though it was only till next morning; and 
she was almost “at her wit's end" to know in 
what way she was to pay for having her dress 
made—much less for the fashionable bonnet 
which her companions insisted on her getting— 
Augusta giving more than hints, that if she 
went with the family to tfahant, they should ex¬ 
pect her “to 1 ok like other people:" and Miss 
Frampton signifying in loud whispers, that 
“those who were unable to make an appear- 
. ance, had always better stay at home." 

In the evening there were some visitors, none , 
of whom were very entertaining or agreeable, 
though all the ladies were excessively dressed. 


tic. who considered herself to sing and ph j 
with wonderful execution. But to the unprac¬ 
tised ears and eyes of our heroine, it seemed 
nothing more than an alternate succession of 
high shrieks and low murmurs, accompanied by 
various contortions of the face, sundry bowiogi 
and wavings of the body, great elevation of the 
shoulders, squaring of the elbows, and inces¬ 
sant quivering of the fingers, and throwing back 
of the hand. Miss Frampton talked all the 
while in a low voice to a lady that sat next to 
her, and tamed round at intervals to assure 
Augusta that her singing was divine, and that 
ahe reminded her of Madame Fearoo. 

Augusta had just finished a very great som, 
and was turning over her music books in search 
of another, when a slight ring was heard at the 
street door, and aaWilHam opened it, a weak hesi¬ 
tating voice inquired for Miss Laura Lovel, ad¬ 
ding, “1 hope to be excused, I know I ought not 
to make so free; but 1 heard this afteraooo, that 
Miss Laura, eldest daughter of the reverend 
Edward Lovel, of Roeebrook, Massachusetts, is 
now in this house, and I have walked five miles 
into town for the purpose of seeing the young la¬ 
dy. However, I ought not to consider the walk 
as any thing, and it was improper in me to 
•peak of it at all. The young lady it an old 
friend of mine, if I may be so bold as to say so.” 

“There’s company in the parlour," said Wil¬ 
liam, in a tone not over respectful—'“very par¬ 
ticular company." 

“I won’t meddle with any of the compsiiy," 
proceeded the voice. “I am very careful nev¬ 
er to make myaelf disagreeable. But 1 jost 
wish, (if I am not taking too great a liberty*) 
to see Miss Laura LoveL" 

“Shall I call her out ?’’ said William. 

“I would not for the world give her the tum¬ 
ble," replied the stranger, “ft is certainly my 
place, to go to the young lady, and not tier’s to 
come to me. I always try to be polite. I hope 
you don’t find me unpleasant" 

“Miss Lovel," said Miss Frampton sneering- 
ly Lathis must certainly be your beau." 

The parlor door being open, the whole of the 
preceding dialogue hadoeen heard by the com¬ 
pany, ana Miss Frampton from the place m 
which she sat, had a view of the stranger, as be 
stood intheentry. 

William then, with an unsuppressed gna, \ 
ushered into the room a little thin, weak-toojr- 
ing man, who bad a whitish face, and dead light 
hair, cut straight across his forehead. 

His dress was scrupulously neat, but very un¬ 
fashionable. He wore a full suit of yelwwiM 
brown cloth, with all the gloss on. His w 
were covered with smooth cotton-stockings, 
be had little silver knee-buckles. His shirt 
collar and his cravat were stiff and blue^um 
latter being tied in front with very long 
and in his hand he held a blue bandanna hand¬ 
kerchief, carefully folded up. His whole de¬ 
portment was stiff and awkward. . 

On entering the room, he bowed veiyw* 
with a peculiar jerk of the head, and his whoje 
appearance and manner denoted the very 
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Laura was reminded of the bomely proverb, of humility. The company regarded mm 
“Birds of a feather flock together." The chief amazement, and Miss Frampton began to Jim 
entertainment was listening to ^agasla 1 * mo- per, keeping her eye fixed on him all the tun*' 
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Laura started from her chair, hastened to him, 
and bolding out her hand, addressed him by the 
name of Pyam Dodge. He took the proffers 
hand, after a moment of hesitation, and said, 
“1 hope I am properly sensible of your kind¬ 
ness, Miss Laura Lovel, in allowing me to take 
your band, now that you are grown. Many a 
time hare I led you to my echod, when I board¬ 
ed at your respected lather’s, who, I trust, is 
well But now, I would not, on any account, 
be too familiar.’* 

(Laura pointed to a chair.) 

“But which is the mistress of the house ? I 
know perfectly well that it is proper for me to 
pay my respects to her before I take the liber¬ 
ty of sitting down under her roof. If I may 
presume to say that I understand any thing 
thoroughly, it is certainly good manners. In 
my school, maimers were always perfectly well 
tangHt—my own manners, I learnt chiefly from 
m revered uncle, Deacon Ironskirtj formerly 
of Wicketiquock, but now of opsquish.” 

Laura then introduced Pyam Dodge to the 
bdy of the house, who received him civilly, and 
then to Mr. Brantley, who, perceiving that 
tie pwacbrol-miwter was what is called a 
cbuacter, found ibis curiosity excited to know 
what he would do next. 

mint ceremony over, Pyam Dodge bowed 
round toeach of the company separately. Lau- 
ra saw at once that he wan an object of ridi- 
cnliFj, and his entire want of tact, and spitia- 
Uesanplicitybad never before struck her,so 
wriMy. She was glad! when, at last, be took 
a seat beside her, usd in a low voice she en¬ 
deavored tin engage him in a conversation that 
fiould prevent Skim from talking to any one else. 
8be found that he was master of a district 
•chool about five miles from Boston, and that 
be was perfectly contented—for more than that 
■e never bad mspirdl to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to 
keep Pyam Dodge to herself, and to prevent 
hni from manifesting his peculiarities to the 
rest of the company. Perceiving that Augus¬ 
ts lad turned round on her music-stool to listen, 
nd to look at him, the school-master rose on 
hii feet, and bowing first to the young lady, and 
fen to her mother, he said, “Madam, I sun 
afraid that I have disturbed the child in striking 
w her pyano-forty. I would on no account 
esuse any interruption—for that might he ma¬ 
in®! myself disagreeable. On the contrary,it 
•odd give me satisfaction for the child to con¬ 
fess her exercise, and 1 shall esteem it aprivi- 
kgetohear how sne plays her music, ihave 
taught singing myself. ’ 

Augusta then, by desire of her mother, com¬ 
menced a new bravura, which ran somehow 
fen:— 

Oh!drop a tear, a tender tear—oh! drop a 
tor, a tender, tear. Oh! drop, oh! drop, oh! 
wo-o-op a to-etk-der te-e-ear—a tender teai^—a 
* tear tor me a tear for me; a tender tear for 
as. 

When I, when 1^ when I-I-I am wand’riog, 
jsad’ring, wanffnng, wand’ring, far, far from 
thee—fa-a*ar, far, far, for from thee—from thee. 

For sadness in—for sadness in, my heart, my 
®«rt shall reign—shall re-e-e-ign—my h ee -e- 


art—for aa-a-adpess in my heart shall reign— 
shall reign. 

Until—until—unti-i-il we fondly meet again, 
we fondly m»t, we-fo-o-ondly me-e-et—until we 
fondly, fondly, fondly meet—meet, meet, 'meet, 
again—we meet again. 

xhis song (in which the silliness of the words 
was increased ten-fold by the incessant repeti¬ 
tion of ttiem), after various alternations of nigh 
and low, fast and slow, finished in thunder. 
‘ ugusta striking the concluding notes with an 

»ergy that made the piano tremble. 

When the Bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, 
who had stood listening in amazement, looked 
at Mrs. Brantley, and said “Madam, your 
child must doubtless sing that song very well 
when she gets the right tune.” 

“The right tune, interrupted Augusta, in¬ 
dignantly. 

“The right tune!” echoed Mrs. Byantley and 

Miss Frampton. 

“Yes.” said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—“and 

the right words also. For what I have just 
heard, is, of course, neither the regular tunenor 

the prqper words, as they seem to go every how 
—therefore I conclude that all this wandering 
and confusion, was caused by the presence iff 
these strangers; myself in all probability being 
the greatest stranger, if I may be so bold as to 
say so. This is doubtless the reaion why she 
mixed up the words at random, and repeated 
the same so often, and why her actions at the 
pyapo-forty are so strange.' I trust that at cith¬ 
er times sne plays and sings so as to give the 
proper sense/* 

Augusta violently shut down the lid of her 
piano, and gave her father a look that implied, 
“ Won’t you turn him out of the house. 9 ’ But Mr. 
Brantley was much diverted, and laughed audi¬ 
bly. 

Pyam Dodge surveyed himself from head to 
foot, ascertained that his knee-buckles were 

fast, and his cravat not untied, and finding all his 
clothes in complete order, he said, looking round 

to the company, “I hope there is nothing ridicu¬ 
lous about me—it is my endeavor to appear as 
well aspossible; but the race is not always to 

the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mias Frampton, lean¬ 
ing across the centre-table to Mrs. Brantley, 
“your protegee seems to have a strange taste in 
her acquaintances. However, that is always 
the case with people who have never been in 
society, as my friend Mrs. Tom Spradlingtoa 
justly remarks.” 

A waiter with refreshments was now brought 
in, and handed round to the company. When 
it came to Pyam Dodge, he rose on his feet and 
thanked the man for handing it to him—then 
taking the smallest possible quantity of each of 
the different articles, he put all on the same 
plate, and unfolding his blue bandana, he spread 
it carefully and smoothly over his knees, and 
commenced eating with the smallest possible 
mouthfuls, praising every thing as he tasted it. 
The wine being offered to him, he respectfully 
declined, signifying that be belonged to the 
Temperance Society. But he afterwards took 
a glass of lemonade, on being assured that it was 
not punch, and again rising on his feet, he drank 
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the health of each of the company separately, 
and not knowing their names, he designated 
them as the lady in the blue gown, the lady in 
the white gown, the gentleman in the black 
coat, &c. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge took an 
old-fashioned silver watch, of a shape almost 
globular, and looking at the hour, he made ma¬ 
ny apologies for going away so soon ? haring fire 
miles to walk, and requested that his departure 
might not break up the company. He then 
bowed all round again—told Laura he would 
thank her for her hand, which on her giving him, 
he shook high, and awkwardly, walked back¬ 
wards to the door and ran against intrusted 
that he had made hitnself agreeable, and at last 
departed. 

The front door had scarcely closed after him 
when a general laugh took place, which even 
I.aura could scarcely refrain from joining in. 

“Upon my word, Miss Lovel,” said Augusta, 
“this friend of yours, is the most peculiar per¬ 
son I ever beheld.” 

“I never saw a man in worse taste,” remark- 

ltd Miss Frampton. 

In a moment another ring was heard at the 
door, and on its being opened, Pyara Dodge 
again made his appearance in the parlour, to 
beg pardon of the lady of the house, for not 
having returned thanks for his entertainment, 
and also to the young lady for her music, which, 
he said, “waSj doubtless, well meant.” He 
d his bows and withdrew. 

“What an intolerable fool!” exclaimed Au¬ 
gusta. 

“Indeed,” replied Laura Lovel, u he is, after 
all, not deficient in understanding, though his 
total want of tact, and his entire ignorance of 
the customs of the world, give an. absurdity to 
his manner, which I confess it is difficult to 
witness without a smile. I have heard my fa¬ 
ther say that Pyam Dodge is one of the best 
classical scholars he ever knew, and he is cer¬ 
tainly a man of good feelings, and of irreproach¬ 
able character. 

“1 never knew a bore that was not,” remark¬ 
ed Miss Frampton. 

There was again a ring at the door, and again 
Pyam Dodge was ushered in. His business 
now. was to inform Miss Laura Lovel, that if 
she did not see him every day during her resi¬ 
dence in Boston, she must not impute the un¬ 
frequency of his visits to any disrespect on his 
part, but rather to his close confinement to the 
duties of his school—besides which, his leisure 
time was much occupied in studying Arabic; 
but he hoped to make his arrangements so as to 
be able to come to town, and spend at least three 
evenings with her every week. 

At mis intimation, there were such evident 
tokens of disapproval, on the part of the Brant¬ 
ley family and miss Frampton, and of embar¬ 
rassment on that of Laura, that poor Pyam 
Dodge, obtuse as he was to the things of this 
world, saw that the announcement of hit visits 
was not perfectly well received. Hr 
amazed at this c iscorery , but bowed lower than 
over, hoped he was not disgusting, and again re¬ 
treated. 

Once more was beard the faint ring that an¬ 


nounced the schoolmaster. “Assuredly,” ob¬ 
served a gentleman present, “this must be the 
original Return Strong." 

This time, however, poor Pyam Dodge did 
not venture into the parlour, but was heard 
meekly to inquire of the servant, if he had not 
dropped his handkerchief in the hall. The hand¬ 
kerchief was picked up, and he finally depart¬ 
ed, humbly hoping “that the gentleman attend¬ 
ing the door, had not found him troublesome/ 1 
The moment that he was gone, the gentleman who 
attended the door, was heard audibly to put up 
the dead-latch. 

Next day, Augusta Brantley gave a standing 
order to the servants, that whenever Miss Level's 
school-master came, he was to be told that the 
whole family were out of town. 

In the morning, Laura was conveyed by Au¬ 
gusta and Miss Frampton, to the mantua-p- 
ker's, and Miss Boxpleat demurred a long time 
about undertaking tbe two dresses, and longer 
still about finishing them that week, in conse¬ 
quence of the vast quantity of work she hid 
now on hand. Finally she consented, as 
Laura Lovel that she only did so to oblige Mi*» 
Brantley. 

Laura then asked what would bn the charge 
for making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat redden¬ 
ed, and vouchsafed no reply. Mis* Frampton 
laughed out, and Augusta twitched Laura’* 
sleeve, who wondered what faux pas she hsd 
committed, till she learned in a whisper that it 
was an affront to the dress-maker to attempt» 
bargain with her before-hand, and our heroine, 
much disconcerted, passively allowed herself 
to be fitted for the dresses. 

Laura had a very pretty bonnet of the finest 
and whitest split straw, modestly trimmed with 
broad white satin ribbon; but her companions 
told her that there was no existing without a 
dress hat, and she was accordingly carried to 
Miss Pipincord’s. Here they found thatsll 
the handsomest articles of this description, 
were already engaged, but they made her on- 
speak one of a very expensive silk, trimmed 
with flowers and gauxe ribbon, and when she 
objected to the front, as exposing her whole 
face to the summer-sun, she was told thill of 
course she must have a blonde-veil. “We wui 
stop at Whitaker’s,” said Augusta, “and see nis 
assortment, and you can make the purchase at 
mice.” Laura knew that she could not, and 
steadily persisted in her refusal, saying that »ne 
must depend on her parasol for screening nor 
face. 

Several other superfluities were pressed up¬ 
on our poor heroine, as they proceeded aloof 
Washington street, Augusta really thinking* 
indispensable to be fashionably and expensive*! 
drest, and Miss Frampton feeling a mangoaot 
pleasure in observing bow much these impor¬ 
tunities confased and distressed her. 

Laura sat down to dinner with an scw*J 
head, and no appetite, and afterwards retirw 
to her room, and endeavoured to allay her nn- 
easiness with a book. 

l So,” said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brantley* 
“this is the girl that dear Augusta tells me £ou 
think of inviting to pass the winter with you* 







